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Sought after by birders throughout 
the Northern Hemisphere, the Great 
Gray Owl is rarely seen due to its 
remote distribution. The life history 
of this native of the north woods is 
featured in this month’s “Species 
Profile" on page 26. 
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Letters 



Crab-catcher 

With great interest I read the article 
about the Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
by Mark Riegner in the November 
1990 issue of WildBird. Early this 
summer, I was stalking a Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron on the Florida 
Gulf Coast. The bird startled me by 
running directly toward me—it cap¬ 
tured a crab just a few feet from where 
I was standing. The accompanying 
photograph portrays the author’s title: 
“The Consummate Crab-catcher.” 

Ted Hitch 

Evansville, Indiana 



This photograph verifies the 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron's 
prowess as the consummate crab- 
catcher. 


Cold Weather Hummers 

I have been feeding hummers for 
over 10 years. Hummingbirds come 
by the dozens to my feeders—too many 
to count. It takes five 32-ounce feeders 
to keep them going. I never take the 
feeders down until freezing weather 
sets in. When their time clocks go off, 
the little fellows take off regardless of 


the full feeders that remain. Some¬ 
times stragglers or migrants show up 
for a day or two, and then they leave 
too. 

I believe the hummingbird Morris 
Blackburn wrote about was very rare 
and would not have made it regardless 
of the efforts made. 

Elma Smith 

Collins, Missouri 

Hummingbird Nutrition 

For 20 years I have been attracting 
hummingbirds to my flowering plants 
and feeder. At some point during this 
time, I realized that enticing hummers 
to our feeders is primarily for human 
pleasure, because, although hummers 
appreciate our attention, they cannot 
survive on sugar-water alone. If you 
watch hummers when they are not 
visiting the feeder, you will usually see 
them probing blossoms for nectar or 
snatching tiny insects. 

Most people who attract humming¬ 
birds to artificial feeders offer simple 
sugar-water (white table sugar and 
water). Sugar is a carbohydrate, a source 
of energy. Birds, like humans, also 
need proteins, minerals and vitamins 
to maintain healthy bodies. 

Hummingbirds only spend about 
four months in our northern climate. 
As fall approaches, not only does the 
a weather become quite chilly, but the 
| hummingbirds’ natural food sources 
g become scarce and then depleted. 

£ If a hummingbird stays beyond the 
time the weather changes and its true 
nutritional sources—nectar and in¬ 
sects—disappear, it will undoubtedly 
starve on a limited diet of sugar-water, 
especially with the need to endure the 
harsh elements. Therefore, humming¬ 
bird feeders should be taken down 
when natural food sources diminish. 

As to whether or not an artificial 
feeder supplied with sugar-water will 
discourage a hummingbird from mi¬ 
grating on its normal schedule, I doubt 
it. I believe their instinct to migrate is 
a greater force for leaving than an 
artificial food source is for staying. 

Jeanette Davis 

Missoula, Montana 
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Accidental Ptarmigan 

I read your article about the White¬ 
tailed Ptarmigan with special interest. 
It was only three days earlier while 
driving in the foothills of the Colorado 
Rockies that I almost ran over a pair of 
them. Theroadhadmanysharpcurves, 
so I was driving slowly. But even so, as 
I came around one curve the pair were 
sitting in the road. 

The first bird disappeared from my 
view as I came to a sliding stop. When 
I reversed the truck, I was relieved to 
see the ptarmigan was still sitting in the 
road, untouched. The other bird con¬ 
tinued sitting where I first saw it. I 
backed up a little farther and did an S- 
curve around and between them. As I 
passed the first bird, it walked about 
two feet away from the truck. 

Incidentally, this happened at an 
elevation of about 7500 feet, which 
seems very low for ptarmigan. I have 
seen White-tailed Ptarmigan before in 
Rocky Mountain National Park, so I 
am reasonably certain of my identifi¬ 
cation. 

Norm Tester 

Fort Collins, Colorado 

Birding Wise 

On a recent bird walk through a 
tree-lined meadow with a group of 
some twenty people, we found our¬ 
selves in an interesting predicament— 
the birding was poor, and we had 
nothing to look at. We began to com¬ 
pare binoculars for brightness, reso¬ 
lution, field of view, close focus and 
fast-focus features. 

As we resumed our walk, I realized 
that in our preoccupation with the 
latest and best optics, we may have lost 
sight of the fact that good birders make 
use of their ears and naked eyes before 
they bring their binoculars into play. 
Good birders cup their ears to pick up 
a song or watch to evaluate the shape, 
flight pattern and behavior of a bird 
they’ve spotted. Only after this careful 
scrutiny do they raise their binoculars 
and enjoy a close-up view of a bird 
they have probably already identified. 

Libbie Johnson 

Princeton, New Jersey 

Steller Spelling 
Not Stellar 

Perhaps together we can help to 
clear up my number one peeve in 


birding circles: the constant misspell¬ 
ing of Steller’s Jay. In “Fledgling Terri¬ 
tory” in the October 1990 issue of 
WildBird, “Stellar’s Jay” appears in a 
photograph caption. It is a common 
mistake. I see it spelled that way, and 
sometimes without the apostrophe, in 
everything from popular magazines to 
bird checklists to Audubon Society 
chapter newsletters. 

In hope that if people know the 
derivation of the jay’s name they will 
spell it correctly, so I offer the follow¬ 


ing information. Georg Steller (yes, 
Georg without the “e”~he was German) 
was a naturalist who worked with Vitus 
Bering during the 1730s and 1740s. 
During this period, Bering, a Dane, 
was employed by the Russians to ex¬ 
plore the Bering Sea and Alaska. The 
jay found during these explorations 
was named after Steller, as was the 
Steller’s sea lion and the extinct Steller’s 
sea cow. 

Eric V. Johnson 

San Luis Obispo, California 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


Crow Query 

Q. We feed birds by scattering as¬ 
sorted grain in the back yard. We put 
whole com in a separate place and 
scatter pecans for the squirrels. How¬ 
ever, the crows always seem to find the 
pecans before the squirrels. How can 
we prevent the crows from stealing the 
pecans? 

Kenneth and Tootsie Vaughn 
Sasakwa, Oklahoma 


• It would appear that more se¬ 
lective feeding would help. Instead of 
just scattering pecan for the squirrels, 
you’ll need to feed the squirrels in a 
separate feeder that is crow-proof. 

A squirrel feeder with a hinged 
wooden door has been used to keep 
most birds out, while the crafty bushy 
tails leam to open the door to feed. Any 
other suggestions readers? 

Beautiful Bee-eaters 

Q • Please tell me the name of the 
beautiful birds pictured on pages 38 
and 39 of the November 1990 issue of 
WildBird. Where on earth they can be 
found? 

Ethel Jo Henges 

Orange, Texas 

Little Bee-eaters range 
throughout East and Southern Africa. 
The 25 bee-eater species make up the 
Old World family Meropidae, that are 
found in Africa, Europe, Asia and Aus¬ 
tralia. All species are brightly colored 
(mostly greens but one is crimson red) 
with a long, slender bill. They catch 
and feed on insects, most notably 
bees—hence the name bee-eater. 


Bobwhite Behavior 

Q • I live on six acres of land in East 
Texas where I have seen 72 species of 
birds. During a few of my birding 


walks I have witnessed female North¬ 
ern Bobwhites fly into the high outer 
branches of trees and cackle. What 
does this behavior mean? 

Pam DuVall 
Cacoydoches, Texas 

You have probably been wit¬ 
ness to the alarm call display of the 
Northern Bobwhite. It is used in re¬ 
sponse to a would-be predator (you 
perhaps) to warn a mate or brood of 
potential danger. This behavior is usu¬ 
ally repeated until the source of danger 
leaves. 


Whip-poor-will Request 

^^.•I can remember hearing the 
very distinctive call of Whip-poor-wills 
when I stayed with my grandparents as 
a little girl. My grandparents lived in 
Greene County; Pennsylvania, near 
Davistown. I would hear their calls at 
night, and the sound evokes a precious 
memory. Although I remember their 
call vividly, I’ve never seen one and 
know little about them. Can you tell 
me about Whip-poor-wills? 

A. Kay Beck 

Washington, Pennsylvania 

The northern limit of the 
breeding range of the Whip-poor-will 
roughly coincides with the Canada- 
U.S.A. border. It encompasses the area 
from Maine to Minnesota, south to 
Oklahoma and east to the coast of 
central Georgia. A western population 
breeds in Arizona, New Mexico, 
northern Mexico and locally in parts of 
southern California. 

Whip-poor-wills prefer woodland 
edges bordering open fields or “young” 
woodlands. They are primarily crep¬ 
uscular or nocturnal birds—that is, 
they are most active at dusk, dawn and 
during the night. They feed on insects, 
primarily moths, that they catch while 
in flight. Their wide mouths are well- 
suited to catching insects as they fly 
with their gape open wide. 
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Whip-poor-wills build no nest, but 
incubate their two spotted-white eggs 
on bare ground or atop leaf litter. Bi¬ 
ologists have found that the Whip- 
poor-will’s reproductive cycle is syn¬ 
chronized with the lunar cycle to in¬ 
sure that moonlit nights coincide with 
the feeding of dependent young. 

Incubation takes about 20 days, and 
the semiprecocial young fledge in about 
three weeks. Whip-poor-wills winter 
throughout Central America. 


Bird Songs On Tape 

Please inform me about where 
I can obtain bird-song tapes. I moved 
from the country to the city (Hannibal, 
Missouri, to Albany, Georgia), and I 
miss hearing the familiar bird songs. 
Christine Carr 
Albany, Georgia 

Check the advertisers in the 
pages of WildBird for companies that 
offer bird-song tapes. Audubon 
Workshop, 1501 Paddock, 
Northbrook, IL 60062, (800) 322- 
99464 and Nature Press,40 West 
Spruce Street, Columbus, OH 43215, 
(800) 532-6837 both offer tapes. Also 
try the Cornell University Laboratory 
of Ornithology's Crow's Nest, 159 
Sapsucker Woods Road, Ithaca, NY, 
14850, (607) 254-2400; the American 
Birding Association, P.O. Box 6599, 
Colorado Springs, CO 80934, (800) 
634-7736 and the Los Angeles 
Audubon Society’s bookstore, 7377 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
CA 90046, (213) 876-0202. 

There may also be some spe¬ 
cialty stores that have bird-song tapes 
available in the Albany area. E3 



If you have a question about birds, 
please send your letter to “ WildBird 
Q-and-A,” P.O. Box 6050, Mis¬ 
sion Viejo, CA 92690. 
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Endangered Species 
Updates 


Eskimo Curlew Sightings 

The Eskimo Curlew was thought to 
be extinct. However, a number of 
sightings were reported in the 1960s 
on Galveston Island, Texas. Since then 
sightings have been sporadic at best. 

Twenty-three were seen on Galveston 
Island in 1980. Since then, one in 
Manitoba, another in Saskatchewan, 
another in Nebraska, one near Corpus 
Cristi, Texas. The bird is not extinct, 
but it is indeed extremely rare! 

In January 1990, an advisory group 
was established to collect information 
about Eskimo Curlews and to develop 
a conservation strategy for saving the 
species once baseline information was 
collected. The international group is 
made up of biologists from the.U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Canadian 
Wildlife Service, International Coun¬ 
cil for Bird Preservation and the 
Western Hemisphere Shorebird 
Group. 

Little is known about the Eskimo 
Curlew, however, historical accounts 
indicate that the birds nest in the Ca¬ 
nadian arctic, migrate along the East 
Coast and the Great Plains with prin¬ 
ciple stopover points in Labrador, the 
Texas Gulf Coast, Barbados, and 
Guiana before they settle into their 
wintering grounds in southern Ar¬ 
gentina. However, the migration route 
along with other natural history 
questions, remain clouded due to the 
rarity of sightings. 

To assist biologists studying the Es¬ 
kimo Curlew, anyone seeing a bird 
they think may be this rare species 
should contact Craig Faanes at the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service Endangered 
Species Office, 203 W. Second Street, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 68801, (308) 
381-5571. 
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However, identification of this spe¬ 
cies must be made with care—after all, 
these birds are so rare that they are 
not even observed every year. The Es¬ 
kimo Curlew resembles a Whimbrel, 
but is much smaller in size and has a 
shorter, thinner, slightly down-curved 
bill. Its upper body is darker-colored, 
the brow stripe is comparatively darker 
and the inner wing linings are pale 
cinnamon-colored. 

Seeing one of these rare birds would 
be a thrill, and your sighting descrip¬ 
tion would add to our understanding 
of the biology of Eskimo Curlews. 


Rutland's Warblers 
Increase 

The survey of singing territorial male 
Kirtland's Warblers showed a consid¬ 
erable increase in 1990. A total of 265 
territorial males were counted, up from 
212 in 1989. 

Kirtland's Warblers nest in a small 
area of north-central Michigan in 
habitat dominated by thickets of young 
jack pines. This endangered species 
winters in the Bahamas. 

Recent surveys have fluctuated be¬ 
tween 167 to 243 pairs of Kirtland's 
Warblers, suggesting that the breeding 
population is increasing. 


Northern Spotted Owl 
Hybrid 

Another angle in the efforts to save 
the Northern Spotted Owl has pre¬ 
sented itself to biologists studying the 
endangered bird in the form of hy¬ 
brid owls. The discovery of two appar¬ 
ent hybrids between the endangered 
species and the widespread and closely- 
related Barred Owl were made near 
Mount Baker, Washington, and 
Medford, Oregon. 

Although these owls appear to be 
rare cases, and may not be fertile, there 
is a remote chance that hybridization 
could reduce or alter the gene pool of 
the endangered Northern Spotted Owl. 
Biologists will continue to search for 
and monitor hybrids. 
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Tyaee. T\unr\?r 'Naturals 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


North of the Arctic Circle 


by DOROTHY DIMSDALE 


I knew I was in for an adventure 
when it first registered that I was 
400 miles north of the Arctic Circle at 
Pond Inlet on the north side of Canada’s 
Baffin Island. The excitement began 
with a glimpse of a Northern Wheatear 
and a Common Ringed Plover just 100 
feet away. Both the arctic-nesting 
thrush and shorebird are limited to 
this cold terrain during the breeding 
season. 

To add to the local color, dog teams 
pulled wooden sleds across a pan¬ 
oramic view with a backdrop of snowy 
mountains. They stopped before the 
group of 14 birders 1 had joined in 
June 1990. We boarded the sleds with 
all our gear and traversed the frozen 
sea to the floe-edge—a bumpy 45- 
mile ride. 

Five Inuit Eskimos guided our sleds, 
pitched our camp and cooked won¬ 
derful meals for us. They earned our 
grateful thanks and appreciation for 
their work. The Inuits are a gentle 
people that have lived in tune with the 


land and nature for centuries. 

The next day we walked the ice- 
covered sea in search of birdlife. With 
our hearts in our mouths we jumped 
across a three-foot wide crack in the 
ice, then another, and another, until it 
became routine. The cracks were filled 
with sea water; this sea ice would break 
up with the final spring thaw in another 
two weeks. 

During our hike we saw a variety of 
arctic-nesting species: Ivory Gulls, 
Dovekies, Black Guillimots, Thick¬ 
billed Murres, Northern Fulmars, King 
and Common eiders, Oldsquaw, Red- 
throated Loons and Arctic Terns. In 
addition, we were excited to see several 
pods of narwhal and a closeup view of 
a bowhead whale. 

Our next destination was north of 
Baffin, on Bylot Island. There we ex¬ 
plored the soft, soggy tundra. We 
climbed uphill and down, savoring 
each view and the flora and fauna that 
enlivened each scene. 

Byot Island is an uninhabited arctic 



Jumping three-foot wide cracks in the sea ice became second nature while 
hiking the frozen waters near Baffin Island. 
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Lapland Longspurs were one of the 
plentiful nesting birds on the 
tundra of Byot Island. 








wonderland. Snow Buntings and 
Lapland Longspurs were plentiful, as 
were White-rumped Sandpipers and 
the beautiful Red Phalaropes. 

Snow Geese were also common on 
the tundra, and their down-lined nests 
complete with four eggs were easy to 
find. Lesser Golden Plovers were 
masters at camouflage on the tundra 
and their nests remained hidden from 
our eager eyes. 

A high point in our visit to Byot 
Island was observing the nesting eyries 
of the two arctic falcons, the Peregrine 
and the Gyr. We watched in awe as the 
pair of Peregrines flew over the steep 
cliff that held their nesting ledge. Dense 
fog prevented sighting the Gyrfalcons, 
but telltale whitewash pinpointed their 
nesting eyrie on another steep, rocky 
cliff. 

With hopes of spotting a Snowy 
Owl, we decided to take a night hike 
after dinner one evening. There was no 
chance of getting lost in the dark, 


The opportunity to see a Snowy 
Owl inspired a night hike. 















Ivory Gulls were observed near the edge of the floe ice on Baffin Island. 


because the sun never sets above the 
Arctic Circle at this time of year. But 
alas, it was tough-going in the slushy 
wet snow. 

We continually broke through the 
hard snow cover, sometimes slipping 
deep into the wet slush that lay beneath. 
We soon gave up without sighting the 
great white owl of the arctic. 

The next morning, quite close to 
camp, on a hillside amid many white 
blobs of snow, one white blob opened 
golden eyes—it was a Snowy Owl! 
Surfeited, but always ready for more, 
we saw another white blob a distance 
away—the Snowy’s mate? 

As we walked closer we began tread¬ 
ing with exaggerated stealth until we 
came very close—I’m talking 10 feet 
away—from a white-plumaged Rock 
Ptarmigan. It stood on a small rock 
(naturally) and watched us approach 
without any sign of alarm. 

After a few photographs, the bird 
apparently became uneasy in our com¬ 
pany and walked off the rock onto the 
snow. Surprisingly, with its first step, 
its feathered foot and leg slipped down 
into the snow. 


Raising its foot with great dignity 
and with its head held high, it took 
another step only to repeat the per¬ 
formance. We all laughed as the in¬ 
dignant ptarmigan reminded us of 
ourselves slogging through the wet, 
slushy snow the night before. 

It continued its soggy steps, sinking 


a little deeper with each stride, until it 
obviously tired of the whole ordeal 
and flushed into the air with a raucous 
cackle. If only we could have flown 
from our slushy predicament! Oh well, 
it’s all to be expected on a birding 
expedition during spring thaw—north 
of the Arctic Circle. EE 
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The Magnet Tree 


by ARLENE KOCH 


M y mother hates mulberry trees. So 
does my husband. 

“What kind of tree are you planting 
now?” my husband asked as I dug a 
hole and put the 12-inch sapling in the 
ground. 

“Oh, it’s a mulberry tree,” I said. 

I didn’t have to look at him to see the 
look of disdain on his face. That was 10 
years ago. 

This year the 15-foot tall tree finally 
produced berries—a lot of berries. At 
first I didn’t notice the mulberries, as a 
great deal goes on in my yard in eastern 
Pennsylvania during late June. 

Eastern Bluebirds, Tree Swallows and 
House Wrens are all nesting in my bird 
houses and American Robins, North¬ 


ern Mockingbirds, Chipping Sparrows, 
Northern Cardinals, House Finches 
and Northern Orioles are all on their 
nests. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
are buzzing around the impatiens and 
fuschia plants and Bam Swallows are 
paying visits to the overturned ground 
in our farm fields, picking up globs of 
mud to add to their homes. 

After a long day at work it’s nice to sit 
in my rocking chair and relax while 
looking out at the feeders and all the 
activity around the yard. But one night 
when I saw a Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
fly into the mulberry tree I suspected 
that something was going on. 

I walked out to the tree and was 
shocked to see it covered with juicy 



The Red-bellied Woodpecker was one of 20 species that fed on the plentiful 
berries of the author’s mulberry tree. 
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coming. A few days later I left on a 
birding trip to the Adirondack Moun¬ 
tains in New York. By the time I re¬ 
turned most of the activity around the 
tree had ceased. 

I missed all the hubbub, but as I 
looked at the strong, healthy tree I 
knew that there would be another 
bumper crop of avian magnets next 
June. The cycle should repeat each 
year as long as the tree stands. 

My mother still hates mulberry trees, 
but my husband has changed his mind. 
Funny what a few birds can do. Q3 
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The Red-bellied Woodpecker was one of 20 species that fed on the plentiful 
berries of the authors mulberry tree. 
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white berries. I had dug the sapling out 
from under a tree with dark purple 
berries—you know, the kind that lend 
themselves to stains on children’s 
clothes. I tasted one of the berries and 
it was delicious; better yet, there were 
thousands of them! No wonder the 
grosbeak had come down from the 
woods to pay the tree a visit. 

For the next three weeks I watched 
my mulberry tree—the bird activity 
never stopped. Birds I don’t normally 
see showed up to feed and fight over 
the juicy berries. It wasn’t uncommon 
to see three or four species at the same 
time. 

One night a grosbeak, an oriole and 
a Scarlet Tanager were all feeding when 
a cardinal flew in to join them. The 
colors of these avian beauties combined 
for an incredible sight! 

All the while the House Wren that 
nested in the bird house in the tree 
kept up its scolding chatter in an at¬ 
tempt to chase the intruders away from 
its nestlings. I had hung the wren 
house there thinking that the tree was 
never going to bear fruit. 

In all, I counted 20 species of birds 
that fed in the mulberry tree. There 
were probably more but I had only a 
limited amount of time to observe the 
parade in and out of the tree. The 
mulberries were like magnets attract¬ 
ing visitor after visitor. 

In addition to the birds already 
mentioned there were Brown-headed 
Cowbirds, Common Grackles, House 
Sparrows, Gray Catbirds, Blue Jays, 
Song Sparrows, Downy and Red-bel¬ 
lied woodpeckers, Northern Flickers 
and a Brown Thrasher. 

By July 4, the berries were almost 
gone. Except for the House Wrens and 
our ever-present mockingbirds, most 
of the avian species had stopped 
coming. A few days later I left on a 
birding trip to the Adirondack Moun¬ 
tains in New York. By the time I re¬ 
turned most of the activity around the 
tree had ceased. 

I missed all the hubbub, but as I 
looked at the strong, healthy tree I 
knew that there would be another 
bumper crop of avian magnets next 
June. The cycle should repeat each 
year as long as the tree stands. 

My mother still hates mulberry trees, 
but my husband has changed his mind. 
Funny what a few birds can do. C2 
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Reader Forum 



We received some interesting re¬ 
sponses to the “Reader Forum” 
question: What “rare” birds visit 
the feeders or bird baths in your 
yard? WildBird readers reported 
quite a diversity of species, in¬ 
cluding a number of exotic birds. A 
sample of the letters and photos we 
received are presented below. 
Thanks to everyone who responded 
to this “Reader Forum.” 

Last fall, an immature Red-tailed 
Hawk appeared at our bird feeder. It 
continued to feed here during the cold 
months until it matured and found 
other sources of food. 

The enclosed photograph was taken 
from inside our house with a 500mm 
lens and a 1.4X multiplier. It was ex¬ 
citing to watch this Red-tail early every 
morning and at various other times 
during the day. 

Ernest F. Turner 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania 

During a recent visit to Anna Maria 
Island, Florida, my aunt and I were 
watching the birds at my cousin’s 
backyard bird feeder—doves, grack- 
les, cardinals—when my aunt ex¬ 
claimed that there was a parrot at the 
feeder. 

After some hunting in our books, we 
found that it was a Rose-ringed Para¬ 
keet (an Asian native). It turns out the 
bird had been coming to the feeder for 
at least four months, and now it has 
been joined by another Rose-ringed 
Parakeet. The books say this species 
has been established in Florida by es¬ 
caped cage birds; we have seen only 
two for sure. 

John Armstrong 
Lakeland, Florida 

My home is located in the glacial hill 
country southeast of Syracuse, New 
York. Wild Turkeys are spreading 
rapidly in this area with flocks of 25 to 
30 becoming more common. 

Last spring, two tom turkeys and a 
hen decided to take over my bird 
feeders. The hen liked to fly up to an 
open platform feeder that was two feet 
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off the ground; the males fed on the 
ground nearby. They especially enj oyed 
it when I threw out pieces of apples or 
strawberry hulls. They would peck at 
the apples slices until they split into 
smaller pieces that they could easily 
swallow. 

Dorothy Crumb 
Jamesville, New York 

The birds that feed at my feeder are 
usually representative of the species 
found in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevadas. There are the ever-present 
House Finches, the aggressive Scrub 


An immature Red-tailed Hawk was 
a welcome winter visitor at a feeder 
in Pennsylvania. 


Jays and Acorn Woodpeckers, the timid 
titmice and White-breasted 
Nuthatches. 

Last winter, however, I was delighted 
and puzzled to see a small, colorful 
bird at my feeder that looked familiar, 
yet was unidentifiable. I searched 
through my Peterson and National 
Geographic field guides for this small 
bird to no avail. The bird was about 
the size of a titmouse yet showed a 














A Black-bellied Whistling Duck was a surprise visitor to a Homestead, 
Florida lakeside yard. 


multitude of colors and had mandibles 
similar to a grosbeak’s. I could not 
identify it, and after several weeks it 
stopped coming by and I forgot about 
it. 

That is, until I was visiting a pet store 
several months later and saw my mys¬ 
tery bird! It was a Zebra Finch. It had 
apparently escaped from captivity and 
found its way to my feeder, scrambling 
for food just like its wild companions. 

Larry Baker 

Three Rivers, California 

In early April 1988, a Red-crested 
Cardinal visited our feeder in 


This month’s “Reader Forum” 
question is: 

If you were buying a pair 
of binoculars today, what 
would be the most important 
feature, or features, you 
would look for? 

Do you prefer a wide-angle field 
of view or high-power magnifica¬ 
tion? Super-sharp optics and coated 
lenses? Full-size binoculars or light¬ 
weight compacts? Easy-focus fea¬ 
tures? Roof prism or porro prism 
design? What features combine to 
make the perfect binoculars per your 
preference? 

And perhaps most important, 
how much are you willing to pay for 
binoculars? 

Please send your response to 
“Reader Forum,” P.O. Box 6050, 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690. 


Annandale, Virginia (located near 
Washington, D.C.). This bird was with 
a flock of Northern Cardinals. The 
Red-crested Cardinal is native to 
southcentral South America. 

We reported our sighting to the local 
Audubon chapter. They surmised that 
it was an escaped exotic. There have 
been sightings in the northeast and 
southeast states, and there are reports 
of attempts to establish this bird in 
some localities in the United States. 
Thomas Burke 
Annandale, Virginia 

On the cover of your June 1989 
issue, you featured a Black-bellied 
Whistling Duck. As I was going through 
back issues, the cover photograph 
caught my eye because it resembled a 
duck I had been seeing for a number of 
weeks around my yard and on the 
adjoining lake. After reading your ar¬ 
ticle and taking a closer look at the 
photos, it became obvious that this 
duck was a Black-belly! 

The article states that they are usu¬ 
ally found in Texas and Mexico and 
only recently extended their range to 
other areas to the north. 1 thought 
WildBird readers might be interested 
to know that “our duck” resides in 
Homestead, Florida, south of Miami. 

I have reported this Black-bellied 
Whistling Duck to the National 
Audubon Society in Tavemire, Florida. 
They told me that they are also aware 
of a small flock of Black-bellies in 
Bradenton, on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 
Margaret Schleicker 
Homestead, Florida 
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12 issues. 
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$16.75 (to include postage and 
handling). 
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WildBird Q-and-A 


Vireos of North America 

by JOHN PEPIN and JON FISHER 


V ireos are small songbirds that are characterized by their short, 
sturdy, slightly hooked bills. They are often secretive and elusive, 
and may be heard singing before they are seen. Even when 
encountered at close range, their identity may stump even season birders. 
Eleven species of the family Vireonidae are native to North America. How 
well do you know the vireos? 


1. Vireos can usually be separated from 
warblers in the field by which charac¬ 
teristics? 

A. Thicker bills 

B. More sluggish behavior 

C. Heavy-bodied appearance 

D. All of the above 

2. This vireo, with its broken eye-ring, 
plump body and plain greenish col¬ 
oration, may easily be mistaken for a 


Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

A. Bell’s Vireo 

B. Hutton’s Vireo 

C. Gray Vireo 

D. Black-whiskered Vireo 

3. This western vireo is typically sed¬ 
entary and remains throughout its 
breeding range in winter. 

A. Gray Vireo 

B. Hutton’s Vireo 


SOLAR 

SIPPER" 


“Because birds like a drink of water 
too.” 

The portable bird-tested Solar Sipper 
is a cold weather bird watering device. 
It uses the power of the winter sun as 
well as air insulation pockets to extend 
the time that water remains liquid in 
freezing temperatures during daylight 
hours. 

It is environmentally safe and makes a 
perfect gift. It may be used on the 
ground or on a dry birdbath. An availa¬ 
ble mounting bracket is useful for ele¬ 
vated installations near windows or 
feeders. 

Order now from Happy Bird Corp. 

479 South St., Foxboro, MA 02035 
Made in USA. Pat. Pending. 

Model STD SS Solar Black $19.95 
Model DLX SS Berry Red $26.95 
Add $15.00 for Mounting Bracket 
Add $3.50 per unit (with or without 
bracket) for shipping and handling. 
Dealers may wish to write for informa- 
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C. Bell’s Vireo 

D. None of the above 

4. How do vireos occasionally avoid 
cowbird nest parasitism? 

A. Building a second nest floor over 
the cowbird eggs 

B. Removing the cowbird eggs from 
the nest 

C. Not feeding the cowbird nestlings 

D. Abandoning the nest 

5. This species has three distinct races, 
all of which can be separated in the 
field. 

I A. Black-capped Vireo 

B. Solitary Vireo 

C. Bell’s Vireo 

D. Warbling Vireo 

6. Spectacles and eye-rings are often 
considered to be vireo trademarks, 
although these characteristics are only 
found in which of the following species? 

A. Solitary and White-eyed vireos 

B. Gray and Philadelphia vireos 

C. Warbling and Bell’s vireos 

D. Solitary and Bell’s vireos 

7. This vireo, which is considered to be 
the most common bird of the eastern 
deciduous forests, has declined pre¬ 
cipitously in many areas. 

A. Philadelphia Vireo 

B. Warbling Vireo 

C. Red-eyed Vireo 

D. Yellow-throated Vireo 

i 

8. “Preacher” is a common local name 
for which vireo? 

A. Solitary Vireo 

B. Philadelphia Vireo 

C. Red-eyed Vireo 

D. Yellow-throated Vireo 

9. Two similar-looking species, the 
Philadelphia Vireo and the Warbling 
Vireo, can usually be separated by: 

A. Distribution of yellow coloration 
on underparts 

B. Eye color 

C. Range 

D. Presence or absence of wingbars 

10. Vireos are characterized by which 
of the following indicators? 

A. Distinct plumage changes at dif¬ 
ferent seasons 

B. Highly insectivorous diets 

C. Cavity nesting 

D. All of the above 
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The Graham Carlson Company has 
been in business for over 20 years and 
cited in numerous publications as the 
answer to squirrels raiding at the 
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The counterweight system will close 
off the feed opening when a squirrel 
tries to feed. The Hylarious® is also 
adjustable to eliminate unwanted 
birds. Made of painted, heavy gauge 
sheet metal (simulated redwood or 
beige). The Hylarious®can be mount¬ 
ed on any 2x2" or 2x4” post, or a port¬ 
able stand kit made of long lasting 
clear redwood is available. 

Hylarious® Birdfeeder - $55.95 
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catalog today. 
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Bottom opening for clean out or filling 
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Photo File 


Mini-blind For Bird Photography 


Article and Photographs hy HUGH SMITH, JR. 


T ime after time, while trying to 
photograph birds, I noted that 
they seemed to tolerate the presence of 
my camera, tripod and me—as long as 


my attention seemed to be on some¬ 
thing else. But the moment I gazed 
directly at the birds or moved the Ipns 
to point directly at them, they spooked 


and flew away. 

I soon realized I would need a blind. 

But because all the other blinds I have 
used are cumbersome to transport and 
use, I decided to try my own hand at 
blind-making. I wanted a small, col¬ 
lapsible blind that I could attach to my 
telephoto camera lens. Ideally it had to 
be extremely lightweight, and fold up 
small enough to fit into my camera | 
bag. 

First, I tried a piece of scrap card¬ 
board with a large hole punched in the 
middle to accommodate the lens. As 
simple as that blind might have been, 
it seemed to help—the birds were less 
wary. 

Encouraged, I made a folding frame¬ 
work out of four pieces of piano wire 



The author’s mini-blind is easy to 
make and inexpensive. 



This lightweight, compact mini-blind blends in with the surrounding 
landscape and has proven very effective for bird photography. 
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that I attached to a small piece of angle 
iron with a single screw. I wrapped the 
angle iron with tape and attached it to 
my camera lens with a "hook-and-loop 
fabric" strip. 

My wife was pressed into service as 
a seamstress, and the first “Smith Mini¬ 
blind” was created by sewing heavy 
camouflage cloth over the frame. The 
blind itself is about 2 l h feet wide and 
3 feet high. 

This mini-blind provides a nearly 
total cover if you lie down or kneel, 
and it covers your face and upper body 
if you are standing. The key to using 
the blind when standing is to “melt” 
into the surrounding vegetation— 
bushes or trees or tall grass. 

I added a small window flap with a 
"hook-and-loop fabric" strip fastener 
above the lens opening. While this 
window permits the photographer to 
see through it when composinga photo, 
I also designed it to fit my camera flash. 

My wife sewed small pockets into 
the bottom comers of the cloth to hold 
camera gear or a spare roll of film. 
While convenient, they also help to 
stabilize the blind material when the 
wind comes up. When necessary, I just 
slip a rock or two into the pockets to 
weight the comers down in the wind. 

You can use the mini-blind with or 
without a tripod; but, again, it’s best to 
try to hide the tripod legs, and your 
own legs, with vegetation if you are 
standing. If you anticipate that you 
will do a lot of standing with this blind, 
you may want to modify the length of 
the camouflage cloth to cover your 
legs. 

The entire mini-blind can be col¬ 
lapsed and rolled up into a 13-by-l 
inch package that weighs only4 onces. 
It will fit into most camera bags or back 
packs, or it is easily carried by hand 
into the field. 

While I admit that the mini-blind is 
not the ultimate blind, it is very useful 
under some circumstances—and it is 
very convenient and easy to set up. 
Birds appear to get accustomed to the 
photographer and blind quickly. This 
blind works great as a stationary blind, 
and I have found that the mini-blind 
enables me to get closer to birds when 
stalking them. B3 


Hugh Smith, Jr. is a regular photo contributor 
to WildBird who lives in Solvang, California. 




MOST WANTED 


Songbirds UP-CLOSE 




Birders... 


Love Finches 
but hate the mess of 
conventional birdseed? 

Replace it with FINCH Choice 

and take the bite out of your birdfood 
budget. New FINCH Choice is 
preferred by finches 2:1. Guaranteed 
less mess than niger or your money 
back. 

10#.$14.95 ppd. 

25#.$33.95 ppd. 

50#.$55.95 ppd. 

To order call 1-218-643-4545 
Visa/Mastercard. Free Sample. 

Northern Green 

P.O. Box 394 
Breckenridge, MN 56520 


TILLEY HATS 

ARE FOR THE BIRDS! 


Repels Rain, Won't Shrink, Floats, Lasts...& More! 

F rustrated that he couldn’t find a proper outdoor 
hat, Alex Tilley (pictured above) of Toronto 
made one as a hobby in 1980. Unexpectedly, it 
turned out to be the best outdoor hat in the world. 
(Sir Edmund Hillary Ireks in it, others sail in it in 
Americas Cup, and at Point Pelee, yoiill occa¬ 
sionally see more Tilleys than warblers!) 

Besides its smart appearance and comfort, the 
Tilley Hat protects you from sun and rain, ties 
on in the wind, won’t shrink yet is machine- 
washable, FLOATS (for boating birders!), comes 
with a four-page owner’s manual, a lifetime 
guarantee against wearing out, and in every 
human size. Natural-coloured 10 oz. cotton duck, 
solid brass hardware. 

$45 plus $3 shipping. Money-back guaran- 
tee... although no-one ever asks. 

FORGIVE THE TOTAL LACK OF MODESTY: 

Acclaim for the Hat changed Tilley's life and led 
him to make the best travel/casual and adventure 
clothing in the world (see NY Times 6-8-90, LA 
Times 3-29-90, Boston Globe 11-5-89), splendid- 
looking clothes with secret passport pockets and 
washing instructions you can swear by: “GIVE ’EM 
hell!” We’ll show and tell you more in the free 
catalogue! or ^ 

Tilley Endurables (WB) 

3525 Seneca St., West Seneca, NY, 14224 
Stores in Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal 


OUR window feeder is 
GUARANTEED to attract 
more birds in more vari¬ 
eties than any otherfeeder 
of its kind. 

• Attracts CARDINALS 

• Keeps out large 
unwanted birds 

• Durable all-weather 
acrylic, 7'U" Dia. 

• Large seed hopper 

• Made to last 

Send $12.95 plus $2.50 
shipping and handling. 
Prompt Delivery. 

Avian Products, P.O. Box 
225, Oconomowoc, Wl 53066 

Dealer inquiries welcome. 


SAVE TIME! ORDER TOLL-FREE 

!3EI 1-800-626-9779 #- 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
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Homey “Fly Inns” Cater To Birders Touring The Southwest 

by ALICE J. TURNER 


















W hat does an 1880 adobe 
house in New Mexico 
have in common with a 
1920 private school? And what do 
both of these have in common with an 
Arizona comer store and cafe, a country 
house on a creek and a Phelps-Dodge 
mining company guest house? They all 
host modem day bed-and-breakfast 
inns that cater to birders—”fly inns” or 
“bird-and-breakfasts” you might call 
them. 

Spawned from an idea of Myra 
McCormick, owner of the Bear 
Mountain Guest Ranch in Silver City, 
New Mexico, five bed-and-breakfast 
inns have combined to provide a spe¬ 
cialized touring package for birders 
and non-birders. When we heard about 
the Southwestern bird-and-breakfasts, 
we had to give them a try and decided 
to do the complete fly inn route through 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

One cool July morning we left our 
home in Payson, Arizona, to travel a 
circuitous route through New Mexico 
and Arizona birding country. We 
cruised east on U.S. Highway 60, tra¬ 
versing central Arizona and heading 
toward New Mexico. 

We kept a leisurely pace, stopping to 
check out a PPH (powerline-pole hawk) 
this one a Ferruginous, to photograph 
old windmills and simply to enjoy the 
great, open country. Once heavily 


The architecture and modem 
accommodations of the "fly inns" 
provide a unique travel experience. 


traveled, U.S. 60 is a “back road” now; 
traffic was minimal or often non-exis¬ 
tent. 

By early afternoon we had arrived in 
the historic community of San Antonio, 
New Mexico, located on the infamous 
Rio Grande River. We passed through 
the unique front door of the Casa Blanca 
Bed and Breakfast Guesthouse, the first 
of five “fly inns” on our itinerary. 

These fly inns are affiliated bed- 
and-breakfast guest houses near noted 
birding hotspots in Arizona and New 
Mexico. For example, Bosque del 
Apache National Wildlife Refuge, a 
year-round birder’s delight, is nearly 
in the back yard of the Casa Blanca. 

Bosque del Apache is made up of 
riparian habitat that follows nine miles 
of the Rio Grande River. Additionally, 
ponds and agricultural fields attract an 
influx of tens of thousands of ducks, 
geese, cranes and wading birds during 
the fall; most of these birds winter at 
the Bosque refuge. 

At the Casa Blanca, owners Phoebe 
Wood and John Viebranz greeted us 
and stowed our gear in a light and airy 
room. Then, cold drinks in hand, we 
listened to their story of San Antonio 
and the Casa Blanca (the White House). 

For starters, we learned that the 
sleepy little community of San Antonio, 
located on the Rio Grande, is the birth 
place of Conrad Hilton. As for the Casa 
Blanca itself, it was built around 1880 
as a Victorian farmhouse for Eutimio 
Montoya, the territorial senator. Con¬ 
structed of 24-inch thick adobe walls, 
the house maintains its cool in the 





The birds are on the way! 
Now is the time to put up 
housing for PURPLE MARTINS - 
they need your help! 


i ^\f 

"Can eat 2,000* 
mosquitoes per day" 

Help yourself by helping 
martins — get the house 
proven beneficial for the birds. 



The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 
Purple Martin house 

The Trio-Grandpa TG-12 martin 
house is the world’s most popular 
martin house, for the world’s most 
popular birds. Raises and lowers like 
a flag for easy maintenence. 

Made of cool, re¬ 
flective aluminum, so 
durable It should last a 
lifetime! 

Has 12 rooms, guard 
rails to protect young 
nestlings, easy open¬ 
ing doors for mainte 
nance, nylon rope 
lanyard, winter door 
stops to keep out 
noxious sparrow 
pests, starling-free in¬ 
teriors and dri-nest 
subfloors. 

Perfect for martins and 
their landlorcls too! 

Trio purple martin products are 
sold through leading hardware and 
general merchandising chains, out¬ 
door catalogs and lawn and garden 
centers. For further Information about 
America’s most wanted bird call: 1-800- 
255-2692. 

IV Nature House 

Nature House makes the best in martin products. 

Designed, tested and built in the USA. 
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summer and its snugness in the win¬ 
ter. 

By 4:00 p.m. we were sitting out on 
a wide veranda, Bam Swallows on 
nests above our heads, with a mighty 
summer storm raging about us. As is 
the wont of summer storms, it soon 
passed, leaving the air lung-filling fresh 
and the temperature several degrees 
cooler. 

Naturally, we took advantage of the 
nearby “world famous” Owl Bar and 
Cafe—their green chile cheeseburger 
is not to be missed! As we drove to the 
Bosque refuge for an evening of birding 
and photography, the sky promised a 
beautiful sunset. 

There are 320 species on the refuge’s 
bird list and we enjoyed the sights and 
sounds of this western bird mecca 
during our self-guided auto tour. 
Common Egrets stalked shallow wa¬ 
ters near Great Blue Herons. The wild 
calls of resident pairs of Canada Geese 
resonated as they flew overhead. We 
even had to brake for a group of Wild 
Turkeys—the Rio Grande variety, of 
course—as they walked out from some 
bushes along a curve in the road. 

Blue Grosbeaks were as common 
here as House Sparrows at a 
McDonald’s parking lot. We also saw 
several flycatchers including Ash- 
throated Flycatchers, Black and Say’s 
phoebes and Western Kingbirds. 

A winter visit would find the refuge 
packed with Snow and Ross’ Geese— 
up to 50,000 of them—along with 
about 15,000 Sandhill Cranes. You 


may also see one of the rare Whooping 
Cranes that have been introduced into 
this population of Sandhills. 

We saw only one other vehicle (vastly 
different from the winter crowds), and 
we tallied up sightings of coyote, beaver 
and mule deer along with the birds. 

After a peaceful country night at the 
Casa Blanca, we awakened to the fra¬ 
grance of home-baked goodies wafting 
under our door. Breakfast was a 
sumptuous feast of fresh fruits, muffins 
and a decadent coffee cake along with 
juice and coffee. (John and Phoebe 
share the baking chores.) By the time 
we waddled out the door, we felt as 
though we were leaving friends, a feel¬ 
ing that held true at each of the fly-inn 
guest houses we visited. 

A scant 150 miles southeast of San 
Antonio is Silver City, New Mexico, 
home of the next fly inn. From 1-25, 
State Highway 152 (Highway 90 on 
older maps) leads into the Black 
Mountain Range. It’s a slow and beau¬ 
tiful drive with many great birding and 
picnicking sites along the way. Not 
wanting to be late for supper, we tried 
not to stop too often. 

Bear Mountain Guest Ranch, owned 
and operated by Myra McCormick, 
lies only 10 minutes from downtown 
Silver City. The massive guest house, 
originally built in 1928 as a private 
school for boys, sits in the midst of 160 
acres of mixed pinyon, juniper and 
oak woodlands. 

Besides guest rooms in the two-story 
main house, several cottages are also 



The Blue-throated Hummingbird was encountered during the Chiricahua 
Mountains segment of the author’s bird and breakfast tour. 
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available for guests. Two huge stone 
fireplaces dominate each end of the 
comfortable living room and a wide 
porch invites guests to enjoy a western 
vista. 

We were settled into a second-floor 
comer room with several large windows 
that opened out to the wooded hills 
beyond. And we weren’t late to sup¬ 
per; at six o’clock Myra rang the bell, 
calling all of the guests to the dining 
room table. Our names were clothes- 
pinned to finger-towel napkins at our 
designated places, with Myra at the 
head of the table. 

Once we had served ourselves, Myra 


The Force 
Behind The 
“Fly Inns” 

In June of 1959, Myra and Fred 
McCormick abandoned the city life 
of Albuquerque for the Bear 
Mountain Guest Ranch. They bit 
off a big chunk of work because the 
ranch had not been properly 
maintained for many years. But 
with a lot of effort and persever¬ 
ance, the McCormick’s dream bed- 
and-breakfast inn became a 
popular country haven. When Fred 
passed away in 1978, Myra contin¬ 
ued to keep the dream going. 

Myra enjoys people and teach¬ 
ing comes naturally to her. Running 
the ranch has made her both 
teacher and pupil. If she doesn't 
know the answer when someone 
asks her about a bird, bug or plant, 
she finds out. She satisfies both 
her guest’s curiosity and her own. 

Myra offers several courses— 
birds, plants and archaeology are 
a few of her favorite subjects—but 
she doesn’t stop there. She takes 
great delight in introducing people 
to field guides and their proper 
use. 

Myra can speak with equal ease 
to birders and bicyclists, lawyers 
and children. It isn’t surprising, then, 
to find that this versatile woman is 
the moving force behind the 
“Southwestern Bird and Breakfast 
Fly-Inn” concept. 

A brochure is available aimed 
specifically at the birder, showing 
what the five guest houses have to 
offer. For information, write to any 
of the five participating guest 
houses. 








requested that each of us tell where we 
were from, what we did and what 
future plans we had. No one escaped 
this simple and effective conversation 
starter; even the children were en¬ 
couraged to participate. By the time 
dessert was consumed, we were all old 
friends. We had time afterwards to sit 
outside in the cool evening, birders 
and non-birders alike, visiting and 
watching the Black-headed Grosbeaks, 
Scrub and Gray-breasted jays and 
Mourning Doves that frequented the 
feeder area. 

That night another magnificent 
summer storm bore down on the quiet 


Bear Mountain Guest Ranch 
P.O. Box 1163 

Silver City, New Mexico 88062 
(505) 538-2538 
Rates: $52.80 and up, 
including three home-cooked 
meals; senior discount. 

Casa Blanca Bed and Breakfast 

Guesthouse 

P.O. Box 84 

Socorro, New Mexico 88062 
(505) 835-3027 
Rates: $25.00 and up, 
including homemade continental- 
plus breakfast. 

The Guest House Inn and 
Breakfast 

3 Guest House Road 
Ajo, Arizona 85321 
(602) 387-6133 
Rates: $49.00 and up, 
including sumptuous home- 
cooked breakfast 
and afternoon tea. 

The Portal Store and Cafe 
P.O. Box 364 
Portal, Arizona 85632 
(602) 558-2223 
Rates: $30.00 and up, 
including full home-cooked 
breakfast. 

Ramsey Canyon Inn Bed and 
Breakfast 

Box 85, Ramsey Canyon 
Hereford, Arizona 85615 
(602) 378-3010 
Rates: $55.00 and up, including 
home-cooked breakfast, and 
maybe, afternoon pie. 
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In The Neck? 
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and swaying of your camera with 

Look What You Get: CADDY 


•Soft Swede / Leather Neckstrap 
•Quick Release Nylon Buckles 
•Stretchable Body Strap With Quick Release 
•Handy Film Holders 
•Tripod Mount For Body Strap 

See What It Does! 

•Holds Camera Securely To Your Body 
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The Phainopepla, a common bird of 
the Sonoran Desert, was observed 
in the area of Ajo, Arizona. 


ranch. As we snuggled under the bed 
covers, the rain lashed at our windows 
while thunder and lightning tore 
across the night sky. It was great! 

Breakfast was served in the glassed- 
in outer dining room overlooking the 
bird feeders. Myra informed us of a 
number of birding and sightseeing 
locations in the area. 

There are quite a few historical 
sites, old mining towns and excellent 
birding within an hour or two of the 
ranch. Besides offering birding tours 
and instruction in the use of bird field 
guides, Myra also gives botanical and 
archaeological tours if arrangements 
are made ahead of time. 

We decided to combine a birding 
trip to Cherry Creek with a visit to the 
19th-century Pinos Altos Opera 
House. Cherry Creek wasn’t over¬ 
loaded with birdlife, but we saw sev¬ 
eral Canyon Wrens, Scrub and 
Steller’s jays and an incredibly 
beautiful songbird, the Western 
Tanager. I also had a enjoyable obser¬ 
vation of a Prairie Falcon; the beauty 
ofwatchingthisstreamlined western 
raptor in flight made my day. 

The next morning we chased an 
elusive owl that my husband sighted 
from our bedroom window over the 
hills and through the trees before 
breakfast. We never really had a good 
look at it, but judging from the size, 
Myra thought it was probably a West¬ 
ern Screech Owl. 

We said our goodbyes to another 
batch of new-found friends and hit the 
road again. This day we planned to 
travel less than 100 miles to The Portal 
Store and Cafe just over the border in 
southeastern Arizona. 

This bed-and-breakfast fly inn is lo¬ 
cated at the mouth of beautiful Cave 
Creek Canyon, gateway to the spec¬ 
tacular Chiricahua Mountains, the 
summer home of the Elegant Trogon 
and other striking Southwestern and 
Mexican species. 

The National Forest Service’s check¬ 
list names 337 species for the 
Chiricahuas. Among the more com¬ 
mon Southwestern birds, one can’t 
help but see Magnificent and Blue- 
throated hummingbirds, Strickland’s 
Woodpecker and the Hepatic Tanager. 

As we descended from the Gila Na¬ 
tional Forest surrounding Silver City, 
we realized that the high desert of 


southeastern Arizona was only 2000 
feet lower in elevation. It was just as 
green and lush as our previous sites, 
thanks to those summer rains. 

Blue-gray curtains of rain moved 
across the desert and along the foothills 
of the Chiracahua Mountains as we 
drove up to our destination. A way 
station for stage coaches in its early 
days, the original store of The Portal 
Store and Cafe was built in the 1920s. 

After meeting owners Russ and 
Devorie Griffiths and their parents, 
Dan and Mary Reese, we checked out 
the old/new house. According to 
Devorie, the old dance hall section was 
detached from the store and moved 
back to become the nucleus of a resi¬ 
dence. In the early 1980s, the bed- 
and-breakfast evolved out of this resi¬ 
dence, with large, modem bathrooms 
and several bedrooms added to bring 
the total to six guest rooms. 

A short drive along Cave Creek of¬ 
fered us some fantastic photographic 
opportunities—had we remembered 
to bring our cameras. The torrential 
waterfall that poured off the rocky 
slopes was reduced to a mere trickle by 
the time we returned an hour or so 
later. 


Cave Creek Canyon is often full of 
bird surprises. Hiking on the trail out 
of the campground, three noisy tro- 
gons flashed their watermelon colors 
at us. I added the Lucifer Humming¬ 
bird to my life list there as well. It is 
no wonder that this area is considered 
a true birding hotspot with these rare 
species so close at hand. 

The next morning we were encour¬ 
aged to select anything from the cafe 
breakfast menu—and we ended up 
waddling again. Our day’s route first 
led south towards Douglas, through 
the vibrant green thickets of mesquite, 
then west by northwest until we 
reached the Huachuca Mountains. 

Whenever we stopped the car, the 
bird songs sounded incredible. A va¬ 
riety of warblers, Scott’s Orioles, 
Northern Cardinals and Western and 
Ash-throated flycatchers were wait¬ 
ing to fill our binocular views. 

We made our way past the road 
construction on Highway 92 to the 
Ramsey Canyon Inn adjacent to The 
Nature Conservancy’s Mile-Hi. Be¬ 
cause we hadn’t been to Ramsey 
Canyon in several years, we were 
pleasantly surprised by the appearance 
of the inn. Where there was once little 
more than a cabin of rock and wood, a 
large, comfortable country inn now 
stands among the sycamores. A 
mountain stream separates the main 
house from a duplex tucked against 
the hill. 

The lovely little lawn and bright 
flowers distracted our gaze only mo¬ 
mentarily from the multitude of 
hummingbird feeders hanging from 
the patio. Blue-throated and Magnifi¬ 
cent hummingbirds (common in this 
neighborhood) were zoom-zooming 
through the yard. A rap on the door 
brought innkeeper Shirlene Milligan 
out to greet us. 

Shirley has decorated the half-dozen 
guest rooms in the main house coun¬ 
try-style with antiques; the duplexes 
are in modem southwestern decor. 
There is also a housekeeping cottage 
for families with younger children. 

On the counter of her sunny kitchen 
sat three pies, one blackberry and two 
coconut custard, fresh from the oven. 
Shirley loves to cook and has won 
more than 100 blue ribbons from 
county fairs in the area. Need I say 
more? 
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Later that afternoon on the patio, 
while trying to juggle binoculars and 
blackberry pie, I added the Broad¬ 
billed Hummingbird to my life list. We 
also walked next door to The Nature 
Conservancy’s Mile-Hi and browsed 
in the book-and-goody shop. When 
the sun broke through the clouds, I 
opted for a quick photo session before 
supper. 

The following morning, after a 
breakfast of fresh coffee and juice, 
Dutch pancakes and fruit (waddle, 
waddle) we were off to our last fly inn. 
The monsoon flow had broken up and 
i the sky was deep blue with a few fluffy 
white clouds. For the first time on the 
trip, we dropped below 4000 feet in 
elevation. 

Traveling west from Tucson on 
Highway 86, we entered the Tohono 
O’odham (formerly Papago) Indian 
Reservation. I had fully expectedharsh, 
dry heat, but once again we found 
lush, green vegetation and masses of 
wildflowers blooming on the roadside. 

A stop for a picnic lunch at a road¬ 
side rest area presented the opportu¬ 
nity to track down a singing Curve¬ 
billed Thrasher. A variety of sparrows, 
a brightly-colored cardinal and a Scott's 
Oriole zipped through the mesquite. 
Several of the aforementioned PPHs 
along the way turned out to be Red¬ 
tailed Hawks. 

As we approached Ajo, formerly a 
major copper-mining town (elevation 
' slightly under 2000 feet), the desert 
vegetation thinned and temperatures 
climbed. We easily located the Guest 
House Inn, built by the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation in 1925 as a guest house 
for visiting mining company officials. 
Owned and operated by the Walker 
family, it is now a lovely bed-and- 
breakfast inn. 

We were invited into the cool com¬ 
mon room by Norma Walker. Because 
we were the first guests to arrive that 
day, we had the chance to inspect all 
four beautifully decorated rooms. 
Norma served us iced drinks. While 
we relaxed, Norma’s son Michael, who 
was bom in Ajo, filled us in on the 
history of the Guest House Inn and the 
town. 

The proximity of several good birding 
areas makes Ajo a special place to visit, 
summer or winter. The Cabeza Prieta 
[ National Wildlife Refuge is right in 


Ajo’s backyard. A 30-minute drive takes 
you into the unique Organ Pipe Cactus 
National Monument, and Puerto 
Penasco (Rocky Point), a Mexican port 
on the upper end of the Gulf of Cali¬ 
fornia, is only a couple of hours away. 

The Phainopepla, Gila Woodpecker, 
Scott’s Oriole, Pyrrhuloxia and a vari¬ 
ety of thrashers are among the common 
birds of the Sonoran Desert. We also 
found the ever-present Cactus Wrens 
and a surprising number of Harris’ 
Hawks. 

Checking out the desert-life after 
supper, we spotted a large, dark hawk 
perched on a one of the “arms” of a tall 
saguaro cactus. Although the setting 
sun was behind the bird, I had a pretty 
good look at its tail—and the single 
wide white band on its tail led me to 
believe it was a Common Black Hawk— 
a fantastic find. 

The following morning waffles and 
fresh fruit were served in the stately 
dining room. Brilliantly polished 
copper chargers accentuated our tur¬ 
quoise-colored pottery plates. But 
nothing could outshine the antique 
banquet table at which we were seated. 
Only four guests were there for our 
meal, but Norma said she has seated as 
many as 18 at one time. 

Leaving our fifth and final fly inn 
was a bit sad. We had made new friends 
on our tour of the Southwest, visited 
some absolutely beautiful birding ar¬ 
eas, and we had done it all in the 
summer when this area is supposed to 
be inhospitable due to summer heat. 

The five bed-and-breakfast inns we 
visited have banded together to offi¬ 
cially become “The Southwestern Bird 
and Breakfast Fly-Inns.” Their goal is 
to provide quality accommodations at 
reasonable prices to encourage people, 
especially birders, to visit the vast and 
varied Southwest year-round. 

Touring the fly inns certainly made 
for a memorable trip for us. 

Try bird-and-bi 
we think you’ll 
like it too! 


Alice J. Turner is a regular contributor to 
WildBird and the author of the monthly depart¬ 
ment "Fledgling.” 
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Ghost 

Of The 
Old Timber 

Species Profile: Great Gray Owl (Strix nebulosa) 

by WOLFGANG HOFFMANN 


A lthough it boasts a wide dis¬ 
tribution throughout the 
boreal forests and dense 
mountain woodlands throughout the 
Northern Hemisphere, the Great Gray 
Owl (Strix nebulosa ) is a rare northern 
species. Owing to its rarity and prefer¬ 
ence for the remote wildlands it fre¬ 
quents, the Great Gray Owl is among 
the most sought-after birds for every 
serious birder’s most-wanted list. 

The name nebulosa means dark or 
clouded, and conjures an image of an 
owl whose image is indistinct, fading 
like the morning mists into the endless 
stretches of northern forest. Its varie¬ 
gated dusky-gray plumage blends re¬ 
markably well with the shadows of 
leafless tree trunks, weathered wood 
and thick evergreen stands it inhabits. 

This owl's nature keeps it out of 
sight, as does its range—it lives deep in 
the uninhabited woodlands where 
muskegs, hordes of biting mosquitoes 
and impassable winter snowcover de¬ 
ter even the most determined visitors. 

The voice of the Great Gray Owl is 
deep and booming, yet surprisingly 
weak; it carries only a short distance 
through the timber. The haunting, 
seemingly far-off call of the Great Gray 


Owl sounds indistinct, almost ven- 
triloquistic, even when the bird is 
perched in full view before you. Its 
rhythmic hooting reminds me of the 
sounds made by Eskimo women throat 
singers of the eastern Arctic. 

Day after day this big owl patrols a 
section of forest meadow for mice, 
voles and other rodents, working its 
way along from perch to perch. It 
prefers a vantage point somewhat less 
than half-way up the tree. There, where 
the trunks remain massive, it perches 
like a silent sentinel, tight against the 
corrugated bark or the broken top of a 
snag, inconspicuous and unseen by 
most other forest residents. 

Although some other owls occasion¬ 
ally resort to capturing prey beneath 
the snow, seldom do they do it with the 
regularity of the Great Gray. There¬ 
fore, a line of snow craters, typically 
flanked by wingtip imprints, is a sure 
sign of the presence of Great Grays in 
the area. 

Plunge-holes dotting roadside snow 
banks reveal that a Great Gray Owl has 
been hunting there. Sometimes an owl 
may hop about in the same hole in its 
attempt to catch a mouse or vole, leav¬ 
ing puzzling impressio iS in the snow. 
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Because they are creatures of habit, 
you can count on them returning to 
their favorite hunting grounds. 

A surfacing vole hundreds of feet 
away does not go undetected by the 
owl’s penetrating yellow eyes. Its head 
swivels and bobs as it recognizes its 
quarry. With absolute concentration it 
focuses and locks its unwavering stare 
on the small rodent. 

Immediately the owl takes to the air, 
first pumping with long, deliberate 
wing strokes, then gliding silently to¬ 
ward its unsuspecting target. The 
predator knows the opportunity for 
capturing the rodent will be brief and 
any hesitation may mean a lost oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The vole slips back into its snowy 


The Great Gray Owls nesting 
chronology is tied to incubating 
the eggs, brooding the downy 
young and feeding the growing 
owlets. 
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hideaway, but the owl flares above the 
spot, hovers briefly, then tilts down to 
strike. Its aim is guided by the faint 
sounds made by the rodent moving 
below the snow canopy. 

The faint sounds are picked up and 
amplified by the wonderful parabolic 
facial discs, formed by specialized 
feathers that surround the owl’s eyes 
and focus sound to its super-sensitive 
ears. Like other owls, the Great Gray’s 
ears are positioned asymmetrically on 
either side of its face to help pinpoint 
the location of potential prey by hearing 
alone. 

Sometimes the Great Gray Owl will 
dive headlong into a bank of loose 
snow so only its tail remains visible 
above the surface. With its legs and 
talons fully extended, the Great Gray 
Owl can easily strike and kill small 
rodents in snow several feet deep. 

The stoop of the Great Gray Owl 
dictates total concentration and can be 
a direct attack. At times, as if in slow 
motion, the owl’s attack appears flut¬ 
tering, almost moth-like, lacking the 
deadly drive of a Northern Goshawk 
or Northern Hawk Owl. Yet time and 
time again, the Great Gray sails away 
clutching furred food in its talons. 

B y January the search for a 
mate begins. Courtship be¬ 
haviors like mutual-preening 
and courtship-feeding start in mid¬ 
winter, and pairs may begin searching 
for a nest site by mid-February. There 
is no better place to observe the behav¬ 
ior of these owls at length than near 
their nest. But finding your first nest is 
always the toughest. 

Once you become accustomed to 
the typical habitat they seek, nests 
become easier to find—or so I was 
told. I had yet to find one. 

On a field trip west of Edmonton, 
Alberta, I followed the pigeon-toed 
tracks of a grizzly bear that wandered 
along this same forest cutline the night 
before. Its tracks rambled down the 
easy corridor, disappearing occasion¬ 
ally into the mossy recesses of conifers, 
only to reappear again farther along. 

Here the boreal forest was a mosaic 
of muskegs and old spruce stands, 
interrupted by tracts of poplar. Fires 
hadn’t touched this region along the 
Driftpile River in Alberta’s Swan Hills 
in recent times. Balsam poplar along 
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the floodplain stood like relics from 
another age. Washed slabs of petrified 
wood and crumbling coal lay scattered 
about on the sandbars and cobble¬ 
stone gravels. 

Across the river was a series of active 
and abandoned beaver ponds. Cast 
moose antlers, heavily gnawed by ro¬ 
dents, were prominent in the dead, 
matted grass from which the snow had 
melted only a week before. It was late 
afternoon and the long shadows of the 
woodlands stretched across the trail at 



Great Gray Owl fledglings stay in 
the nesting territory for a period 
after their first flights. 


intervals. 

Suddenly, like mute gray ghosts they 
appeared—two Great Gray Owls 
loomed very close from out of no¬ 
where—acting as if they had a nest 
nearby. It was difficult to contain my 
excitement. To discover such a closely 
guarded secret of the wildlands as a 
Great Gray Owl nest is like finding 
gold! 

For years I had searched for a nest of 
these reclusive backwoods owls with¬ 
out success. But my luck was about to 
change—or was it? 

I checked the surrounding area for a 
stick nest they might be using, but 
there weren’t any in the area. Great 
Gray Owls, like the rest of the Strigidae 
family, use nests built by other birds, 
usually old hawk or raven nests, or a 


broken-top tree snag or windfall. 

I decided to back off, giving the 
impression I was leaving the area. From 
the cover of a distant screen of young 
spruce trees I watched and waited with 
my binoculars. 

Almost immediately one owl flew to 
a tall tree stump that had been snapped 
off about 20 feet above the forest floor 
by strong winds. The owl wasted no 
time sinking into the lowest profile 
afforded by the splintered top. 

If I had stood beneath the skeleton 
tree trunk I would not have seen the 
nest, but a fluff of gray down snagged 
on a wood sliver gave it away. This was 
it! I was looking at a Great Gray Owl 
nest, albeit an unusual one. The other 
owl had already faded back into the 
forest, the sense of urgency gone. 

I would enter this setting in the 
Swan Hills hinterlands many more 
times in the weeks to come. The op¬ 
portunity to witness one of nature’s 
spectacles unfold was more than a 
fitting reward. 

Great Gray Owls usually lay from 
two to five pure white eggs. Incubation 
begins as soon as the first egg is laid, 
and the owlets begin hatching 28 to 30 
days later. In Alberta, egg-laying begins 
in mid-March and continues through 
mid-May. Farther north, in Alaska and 
the Canadian arctic, eggs are laid from 
mid-May to mid-July. 

Newly hatched Great Gray owlets 
weigh only about 2 l h ounces, but they 
grow fast. The owlets may double in 
size within five days and weigh two 
pounds by the time they are two weeks 
old. 

D uring a return trip to the 
nest, I heard the unmis¬ 
takable hoot of the male 
owl far off in the distance. The female, 
recognized by her larger size, seemed 
to ignore the call at first, but the quick¬ 
ening call sounded much closer and 
the brooding owl took notice. 

She swiveled her head completely 
around, following the male’s flight path 
through the trees. She seemed beside 
herself with excitement, completely 
engrossed by the male’s proximity. 
When the male was only a short 
distance beyond the nest tree he gave a 
single throaty hoot, as if he was hold¬ 
ing prey in his bill and couldn’t talk 











just then. The female called back with 
a raspy, chirping call not unlike a 
creaking, rusty hinge; then she flew 
from the nest. 

Seconds later the male perched in 
the nest tree in front of my blind. 
Slightly smaller than the female, his 
markings were more distinct and his 
white “chinstrap” was more articulate. 
His yellow bill was bloodied from a 
recent kill. 

The female glided back to j oin him at 
the nest. She nuzzled her mate’s facial 
disc and gently preened some of his 
feathers. 

Several more times that day the male 
returned from hunting sorties to deliver 
voles to the nest. Sometimes he re¬ 
mained at the nest briefly, but usually 
he just dropped the prey and left im¬ 
mediately to continue his hunting. 

The female would tear the voles into 
tiny pieces to feed the blind, downy 
nestlings. She devoured the rest her¬ 
self, swallowing the entire animal with 
several quick pumping motions of her 
neck. 

At this early point in the nesting 
cycle, only the male hunted, while the 
female remained to brood the nest¬ 
lings and guard the nest. Later, she 
spent less and less time at the nest and 
began hunting to supplement the needs 
of the growing family. It appeared that 
the pair was hunting along the fringes 
of grassy openings, often a consider- 
I able distance from the nest. 

A staggered hierarchy of owlets re¬ 
sults from the owl’s practice of initiat¬ 
ing incubation as soon as the first egg 
is laid. This behavior dictates that the 
owlets hatch one or two days apart, 
meaning that the first nestling to hatch 
may be 10 days older than the last to 
hatch. This staggered hierarchy is a 
key to successful nesting when prey is 
scarce and when food is plentiful. 

When prey is hard to find, the old¬ 
est, largest owlets eat first and are most 
apt to survive. If all the owlets were the 
same size and were fed uniformly, 
there is the chance that none would 
make it. However, when prey is plen¬ 
tiful, there is enough food to keep all 
the owlets satiated and most will sur¬ 
vive barring predation or other nesting 
disasters. 

Although this pair of owls didn’t 
seem to mind my presence, other Great 
Grays have been known to attack 


people that have ventured too close to 
their nest or young. A friend of mine, 
Ed Jones, told me about one female 
Great Gray Owl that was particularly 
savage in defending her nest. 

On his way to check on a Great Gray 
Owl nest, Ed spooked a black bear sow 
with three cubs. The cubs climbed up 
a nearby tree, but alas, it happened to 
be the owl’s nest tree. The female owl 
repeatedly raked the bawling cubs with 
her talons until they descended and 
took flight back to the sow—a tense 



Although the Great Gray Owl is a 
formidable-looking, large bird, it 
preys only on small rodents. 


situation for Ed, in case the bear per¬ 
ceived the threat to come from him. 

In black bear country, nearly all the 
large trees that have stick nests built in 
them show the signs of claw scars from 
bears that climbed them for a closer 
look, or even to raid the nest, so per¬ 
haps the Great Gray was right in bully¬ 
ing the bears. 

The young owls are ready to fledge 
in about two months and may begin 
walking along the branches surround¬ 
ing the nest site before they actually 
test their wings. They remain in the 
area of the nest for some time after 
fledging, where they are fed and pro¬ 
tected by the adults for a period while 
they learn the flight and hunting skills 
that will permit self-sufficiency. 

Great Gray Owls require from 1400 


to 4500 acres of old-growth forest to 
establish a nesting territory. In years of 
poor prey populations, however, these 
birds may travel considerable distances 
to find another nesting site where prey 
is more plentiful, or they may forgo 
nesting altogether. 

Great Gray Owls show up en masse 
some winters in southern Canada and 
the northern U.S.A. One such “inva¬ 
sion” was documented in the winter of 
1983-84 when over 400 Great Gray 
Owls were observed in southern 
Ontario alone. 

It has been suggested that these ir¬ 
regular winter invasions result when 
good reproductive seasons are followed 
by sharp declines in prey populations. 
They may also occur when deep snow 
or icy crusts over the snow affect the 
owls’ hunting success in the northern 
forests and force them south in search 
of more accessible prey. 

During my observations of the Great 
Gray Owl family I discovered that this 
stretch of valley was a mecca for owls. 
The abundant food supply and the 
rich variety of habitats meeting here 
probably combined to create this owl 
oasis. 

A pair of Barred Owls were on terri¬ 
tory within one-half mile of the Great 
Gray nest, but despite my best efforts, 

I was unable to locate their nest. The 
abrupt, haunting laughter of the Barred 
Owls added an electricity to my walk 
back through the forest in the dark¬ 
ness. 

I could also hear the spaced, metallic 
tooting of the tiny Saw-whet and Bo¬ 
real owls up and down the valley. 
Great-Homed Owls and other Great 
Grays sounded far off in the distance. 

I promised myself to return to this owl 
valley to collect a portfolio of images of 
the resident owl families and, hopefully, 
to revisit this trusting 
Great Gray Owl 



Wolfgang Hoffman is an outdoor writer, pho¬ 
tographer and guide who resides in Edmonton, 
Alberta. Hoffman has had several articles pub¬ 
lished in Canadian magazines; this is his first 
contribution to WildBird. 
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Winter Bird Baths 


A WildBird Interview: 

Two Authorities Discuss Winter Water For Backyard Birds 

by SCOTT SHALAWAY, Ph.D. 


T he popularity of winter bird 
baths is growing with each 
passingyear. With the advent 
of unbreakable plastic bird baths and 
safe, reliable submersible water heat¬ 
ers, backyard birders are finding that 
winter bird baths add to the joys of 
feeding birds. 

Reports indicate that a winter bath 
attracts as many birds each day as 
feeders do. Because the use of winter 
baths is novel to many backyard 
birders, we’ve asked a couple of winter 
bird bathing pros to share their insights 
along with some tips about getting 
started. 

WildBird asked David Arvidson and 
Tom Post to volunteer information 
about winter bird baths by answering 
ten winter bird bath questions. We 
think the information they have pro- 
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vided is invaluable to anyone inter¬ 
ested in expanding their backyard 
birding activities to include winter 
water baths. 

David Arvidson lives in Zimmerman, 
Minnesota and manufactures the Bird 
Oasis line of year ‘round bird baths. 
He’s been a birder for many years and 
first put out water for birds about 10 
years ago when his wife bought him a 
bath for his birthday. He quickly found 
that conventional bath materials such 
as concrete and ceramic just didn’t 
hold up in the harsh Minnesota win¬ 
ters, so he developed a bath that does. 
The Bird Oasis product line was bom. 

Tom Post is marketing manager and 
general manager of Audubon Work¬ 
shop, one of the country’s largest and 
most successful mail-order wild bird 
product stores. Over the years he has 


used and tested many makes and styles 
of bird baths for winter and summer 
use. He knows the market as well as 
anyone. 

Here’s what Dave and Tom had to 
say about attracting winter birds with 
water: 

Question 1. Will a winter bird bath 
attract more birds to my yard? 

Arvidson: Yes. Here in Minnesota vir¬ 
tually all standing water freezes by 
November and we get little snow to 
speak of until Christmas or later. 
Therefore, birds respond quickly to a 
reliable water supply, just like they do 
to a reliable food supply. 

In fact, I believe water in very cold 
weather is more important than at any 
other time of the year. I see more birds 









(more species and more individuals) at 
my baths in winter than I do in the 
summer. 

I’ve seen as many as 15 birds at one 
time at my baths, and my winter “bath 
list” includes cardinals, Pine Siskins, 
goldfinches, House Finches, Purple 
Finches, juncos, chickadees, Red- and 
White-breasted Nuthatches and three 
species of woodpeckers. 

Red-bellied Woodpeckers, for ex¬ 
ample, never use the bath in the 
summer. But during the winter they 
come to drink every day, several times 
a day. 

Post: Absolutely. Water seems to pull 
in more birds and hold them in the 
area longer. That only makes sense. 
With both food and water available at 
one location there’s less reason for the 
birds to roam a wider area. 

All of my feeder birds also use the 
bath in winter and even the flickers 
that rarely visit my feeders come 
regularly to drink water. 

2. Do you have any tips on where 
to place a winter bird bath? 

Post: Place it within the view of a 
favorite window. Remember, you do 
this as much for yourself as for the 
birds. You might also want to keep the 
bath close to the house so you don’t 
have far to walk to fill or clean it. When 
it’s 25-belowzero outside, that’s amajor 
consideration. 

Arvidson:Just one. Don’t put it under 
feeders. Seeds, hulls and droppings 
foul the water quickly. You can save 
yourself a lot of cleaning time just by 
keeping the bath a few feet away from 
feeders. 

3. How does winter water benefit 
birds? 

Arvidson: Birds visit baths in winter 
to drink, not to bathe. They perch on 
the edge of the saucer and usually 
don’t even get their feet wet. They 
seem to know that if their feathers get 
wet they would freeze and lose their 
insulating ability. 

Because we often go for two months 
or more here in the north country 
between freeze-up and measurable 
snowfall, birds have a tough time 
finding water. I suppose they can get 
some from their food, but I suspect 


A source of water is beneficial to wintering birds, and will help to attract 
more winter birds to your yard. 


processed bird seed has even less 
moisture than natural foods. Maybe 
that explains why backyard birds re¬ 
spond so readily to winter baths—by 
drinking the water they avoid winter 
dehydration. 

Providing water is like providing 
food. Birds can survive without it, but 
if it’s there they use it, just because it’s 
easy. 

Post: A winter bath not only satisfies a 
bird’s water requirement, it also con¬ 
serves metabolic energy. If a bird eats 
snow or ice, it must use precious body 


heat to melt the ice or snow. That 
means the birds must spend more time 
eating to compensate for the energy 
lost. 

In addition to the benefits to the 
birds, don’t overlook the benefits to 
the people who operate a winter bath. 
It’s difficult to measure or describe the 
joy and satisfaction that backyard 
birders get from watching birds at their 
baths, but those benefits are real none¬ 
theless. 

4. Are there any disadvantages or 
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harmful effects associated with 
winter baths? 

Post: Only if the birder fails to keep 
the water clean. If you keep the water 
clean, winter baths have no ill effects. 
Arvidson: I can’t think of one. Con¬ 
trary to popular belief, birds do not get 
wet and then stick to metal surfaces 
and die on very cold days. As I men¬ 
tioned before, birds don’t even get 
their feet wet when they drink in the 
winter. But even if they did, it wouldn’t 
matter. The scales on birds’ feet are 
made of the same material as human 
fingernails. If I moisten a fingernail 
and touch it to a frigid metal surface, it 
doesn’t stick. Bare skin does, but not a 
fingernail or a bird’s foot. So fears of 
birds getting their feet wet and sticking 
onto feeders are unfounded. 

5. Bird baths are made of concrete, 
plastic, ceramic and metal. Do you 
prefer one material over others for 
winter bath saucers? 

Post: For summer use it really doesn’t 
matter. Anything that holds water will 
do, even an upside-down garbage can 
lid. But in the winter plastic works 
best. Plastic tolerates extreme tem¬ 
peratures well and the surface can be 


textured to give birds a solid foothold. 

Ceramic baths crack easily in cold 
weather and break if dropped or 
knocked to the ground by a raccoon. 
Concrete bowls also crack in cold 
weather, and they’re too heavy to take 
inside to clean. Metal containers are 
durable, but very cold to human hands. 
You just can’t beat plastic for winter or 
year ‘round use. 

Arvidson: I admit I’m biased because 
I manufacture plastic baths, but under 
the extremes of cold winter weather, 
plastic works best. That’s why I use 
polypropylene; it’s the best all-season 
material. 

6. How do we keep water from 
freezing during sub-freezing 
weather? 

Arvidson: With an electric water 
heater. The best heaters are submers¬ 
ible—you place them directly in the 
water. 

Other heating units use a light bulb 
under the saucer, but I’ve found that 
here in Minnesota where it may not get 
above zero for days at a time, these 
light bulb units just don’t do the job. 
Only the submersible heaters keep the 
water wet at 30 below. 

Post: Water heater manufacturers have 



In cold northern climates, winter bird baths require electric heaters to keep 
the water from freezing. The heaters are safe and inexpensive to operate. 
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taken the technology used to warm 
water for domestic livestock and ap¬ 
plied it to small wild bird baths. These 
heaters can keep at least a small pool of 
water from freezing even during the 
coldest weather. 

7. Isn’t it dangerous to use a 
submersible, electric unit to heat 
the water? 

Post: Submersible heaters are sealed 
and thermostatically controlled. If the 
bath runs dry or the weather warms 
up, the heater turns itself off. These 
heaters are as safe as they can be. Just 
be sure to use a heavy-duty outdoor 
extension cord. 

Arvidson: True, water and electricity 
are a dangerous combination, but 
heater manufacturers have removed as 
much of the risk as possible. The 
heating elements are completely sealed. 
The biggest danger is when people use 
a cheap extension cord. A good, heavy- 
duty extension cord is needed along 
with a dose of common sense. 

8. Does a winter bird bath require 
any maintenance? 

Arvidson: Yes, maintenance is critical. 
1 wash my winter bath out every day. I 
also bring it into the house and scrub 
it down every two to four days with 
detergent and a bleach. 

Clean the heater, too. If it gets en¬ 
crusted with lime or other mineral 
deposits, it won’t operate efficiently. I 
use a vinegar solution for cleaning the 
heater. 

This is another reason why a plastic 
bowl is best for winter use. It's light¬ 
weight and easy to take to the kitchen 
and wash in the sink. 

Post: I fill mine every day. Birds drink 
quite a bit, but evaporation (even in 
very cold temperatures) accounts for 
most of the water loss. I clean mine 
when it’s dirty. Sometimes that’s every 
other day; sometimes it’s just once a 
week. It depends on the weather and 
how many birds are using the bath. 

9. How much water does a bird 
bath use? 

Post: Bird bath bowls are shallow so 
they take very little water, even if you 
fill them two times a day. So even rural 


homeowners who use well water 
needn’t be concerned. 

Arvidson: Not much. Baths vary in 
size, but most take just a gallon or two 
of water. Look at it this way: a bird bath 
uses less water than one flush of a toilet 
each day. 

10. How much do bird baths and 
heaters cost and what does it cost 
to run the heater? 

Arvidson: My Bird Oasis line, which 
is an all-season line, sells for $40 to 


$60. Add another $40 for a good heater 
and you’re set. The benefits a bath 
provides to birds and the joy it brings 
to birders, far outweigh its cost. 
Post: The cost of the 
electricity to run 
the heater is literally 
pennies a day. 


Scott Shalaway is a freelance writer with a 
Ph.D. in biology who resides in Cameron, 
West Virginia. 





Keep wild birds happy 
all winter long with a 
NELSON 
BIRD BATH 


HEATER.I 


A NELSON Bird Bath 
Heater can help you provide 
a crucial source of ice-free 
water for wild birds this 
winter.. .and for just 
pennies a day. 

Economical, yes... 

The NELSON “Blue 
Devil” Bird Bath Heater 
(Model 30204) is economical to operate. Special pre-set thermostat 
saves electricity by switching heater on only when necessary. Heater 
automatically shuts off when water level runs low. 

Built to last, too. The NELSON Blue Devil Bird Bath Heater is 
waterproof and sealed in epoxy to withstand harsh winter conditions. 
Coiled stainless steel spring protects the heating element from impact. 
Heater is so dependable it carries a FULL THREE-YEAR WARRANTY. 

Recommended for all types of bird baths, the NELSON Blue Devil Bird 
Bath Heater has made birds happy for more winters than any other brand. 

Ask about the NELSON Blue Devil Bird Bath Heater at 
your farm supply store, neighborhood lawn 
& garden or nature center. 


ms«n 

Nelson Manufacturing Company 
3049 12th Street SW 
P.0. Box 636, Dept. W 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52406 
Phone 319-363-2607 
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Birder’s Guide To 

Aransas 

National 

Wildlife Refuge 

A Birding Haven On The Shores Of The Gulf 
Coast—Deep In The Heart Of Texas 

by GEORGE MILLER 


I n his book, Field Guide to the Birds of 
Texas, Roger Tory Peterson calls Texas 
the “number one bird state,” with over 
540 bird species recorded in this vast state 
where east meets west and north meets south. 
Peterson likewise calls the Aransas-Rockport 
area the “Mecca” of Texas birding. And with 
good reason: more than 400 species of birds 
have been recorded in this small section of the 
state. 

Aransas National Wildlife Refuge is located 
on a peninsula protected by a string of offshore 
barrier islands about 30 miles north of Rockport. 
Fish, shrimp and oysters find rich nursery 
grounds in the shallow bays and lagoons pro¬ 
tected by the narrow islands. 

This area is also the perfect place for water- 



fowl to spend the winter, and they winter | 
here by the millions. A recent Christmas Bird j 

Count found more than 500,000 Redheads 
congregated in one area. Clouds of Northern 
Pintail, scaup, Red-breasted Mergansers, 
Gadwalls and American Wigeons rising off 
the water look like a distant Texas dust 
storm. 

Marshes and mudflats that border the 
shoreline and the bay side of the barrier 
islands provide luxuriant habitats for wading 
birds. A multitude of herons and egrets, ibis, 
spoonbills, rails and bitterns feast on the 
abundant invertebrates, amphibians and fish 
found in the wetlands. Plovers, sandpipers, 
curlews and Godwits patrol the beaches, 
while five species of gulls and eight species of 
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terns soar above the waves that lap the beach 
sands. 

Grasslands interspersed with stands of 
live oak and tangled brush border the 
marshes. Here Wild Turkeys, Scissor-tailed 
and Vermilion flycatchers, a variety of hawks, 
and scores of vireos, warblers, sparrows and 
other passerines live in the woodlands and 
hunt in the adjoining grasslands. 

In all, 35 species of warblers, seven vireo 
species and 20 species of sparrows have 
been documented at the refuge. Occasion¬ 
ally, to the delight of refuge birders, a rare 
Mexican species like the Fork-tailed Fly¬ 
catcher wanders up the coast to the refuge. 

Winter is the best time for bird- watching 
at Aransas, when waterfowl and wading 


birds from the Central Flyway congregate in the 
shallow wetlands and Gulf bays. But spring and 
fall migrations also provide some bonuses. 

“The refuge is a top birding spot in the 
spring,” said Tom Stehn, Aransas refuge bi¬ 
ologist. “It’s an important stop on the migration 
corridor along the Texas Gulf Coast. 

“In addition, with such a diversity of habitats 
on the refuge, we get a tremendous variety of 
species all year ‘round. We have saltwater and 
freshwater marshes, mudflats, grasslands and 
woodlands—principally oak groves. Aransas 
has recorded 190 species of birds; that’s more 
than any other wildlife refuge in the nation.” 

Although the 54,829-acre Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge is most renowned for one 
particular winter resident—the Whooping 


The Reddish Egret is 
one of many species 
of wading birds that 
are attracted to the 
shallow waters of 
Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge. 
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Crane—more than 130 other species of birds 
winter here. You can see them from hiking 
trails, boardwalks, blinds, the 12-mile loop 
drive and the observation tower. 


T he steep switchbacks up the ramp of 
the 40-foot observation tower re¬ 
minded me of a mountain trail. We 
walked up the incline past the tops of wind¬ 
blown live oaks as miles of marshland unfolded 


before us. A dozen White Pelicans and a variety 
of herons and egrets stalked the ponds and 
shallow inlets bordering Aransas Bay. 
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An eight-point buck stood concealed in 
the dried marsh grass, his colors perfectly 
matching the golden glow of the afternoon 
light. A raccoon with three youngsters for¬ 
aged along the water’s edge. Normally, this 
much wildlife would have captivated us, but 
for now our attention was directed toward 
another rare sight: Whooping Cranes. 

We spotted three white dots in the distance 
and identified our first family of Whoopers. 
Whooping Cranes have become a symbol of 
the efforts of man to assist endangered 
wildlife, and Aransas is the prime wintering 
area for wild breeding flock. Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge is also the best place to 


observe these rare cranes in the wild. 

The next day we would get a close-up view of 
the Whoopers from Captain Ted Appell’s tour 
boat that cruises into the heart of Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge, the Whoopers’ win¬ 
ter home. (An accompanying article on 
Whooping Cranes describes these endangered 
birds and the author’s tour boat cruise through 
San Antonio Bay.) 

The Heron Flats Trail begins just beyond the 
Visitor Center. It winds through a dense 
woodland of stunted live oaks and impenetrable 
underbrush and crosses a cattail-filled marsh. 
Here you may see Marsh and Sedge wrens 
flitting in and out of the reeds, and American 


The observation 
tower gives visitors 
an elevated view of 
the coastal wet¬ 
lands of San 
Antonio Bay (left). 
The Attwater’s 
Prairie Chicken, 
an endangered 
species, has nearly 
disappeared from 
refuge grasslands 
(below). 



Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
P.O. Box 100 
Austwell, TX 77950 
(512) 286-3559 

Rockport Chamber of Commerce 

P.O. Box 1055 

Rockport, TX 78382 

(800) 826-6441 

(800) 242-0071 (Texas only) 

Rockport—Fulton Tourist Association 
Box 505 

Fulton, Texas 78358 
(512) 729-2388 

Captain Ted Appell 
Whooping Crane Tours 
Star Route 1, Box 225J 
Rockport, TX 78382 
(800) 338-4551 

Lucky Day Whooping Crane Tours 
1903 Glass Avenue 
Rockport, Texas 78382 
(800) 782-BIRD 
(512) 729-GULL 
(512) 749-5760 


Sandollar Resort and RV Park 
HCR Box 30 
Rockport, TX 78382 
(512) 729-2381 


Reference Books 


Birder’s Guide to Texas by Edward A. Kutac. 
1989. Gulf Publishing, Houston. 

A Field Guide to the Birds of Texas by Roger 
Tory Peterson. 1963. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 
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coastal water of Aransas for blue crabs, a favorite 
winter food. 

For More 
Information 

To see the Whooping Cranes and other wintering birds, plan your trip 
to the Texas coast between November and April. Most airlines service 
Corpus Christi, which is located about 45 miles south of Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge. You can rent a car there as well. 

The Sandollar Resort and RV Park on Texas Highway 35 in Fulton 
offers rooms for $32 per double or $38 per kitchenette. They also have 77 
RV hookups that cost $10 per day or $58.50 per week during the winter. 
Summer rates for rooms and RV hookups are priced slightly higher. 

This resort is conveniently located adjacent to the Sandollar Pavilion 
Marina where Captain Ted Appell’s Whooping Crane tours leave for the 
Aransas refuge coast. Whooping Crane tours leave daily at 7:45 a.m. and 
return about 11:30 a.m. between November 1 and March 31. In addition, 
rookery island tours are available during the nesting season, from April 1 
through July 1 each year. Cost is $25 per person. 

Lucky Day Whooping Crane Tours also offers four-hour lectured 
birding tours to Aransas refuge. Tours leave Rockport harbor at 8:00 a.m. 
and 1:00 p.m. from November 15 to April 1. Cost is $20.00 per person. 

For the best seafood in the area, try Charlotte Plummer’s Seafood 
Restaurant, 202 Fulton Beach Road. 


Bitterns and King Rails hiding along the 
edges. 

The trail crosses a sandy ridge, leaves the 
woods and cuts between a series of wetlands. 
Here Roseate Spoonbills, Great Blue, Little 
Blue and Tricolored herons, and Great, Snowy 
and Reddish egrets hunt throughout the day. 

The marshes and grasslands are also a good 
place to see sparrows in the winter, including 
the Seaside Sparrow. But be careful about 
tramping off the trail around the edges of the 
ponds. The American alligators resting at the 
water’s edge or sunning in the grass can be 
aggressive. 

The Big Tree Trail begins near the observa¬ 
tion tower. Pirate Jean Lafitte reportedly 
buried enough treasure beneath these 1000- 
year old live oaks to finance a small nation, 
but the only creature you’ll see rooting 
through the sandy soil today is a lone arma¬ 
dillo. 

If the mosquitoes are not too ferocious, you 
can spend some time looking for reclusive 
bitterns and four species of rails in the marshes 
bordering the woods. The trail continues to 
the bay and ends at a long boardwalk that 
allows you to walk through the mudflats 
without getting your feet dirty. 

Several other trails lead from the road into 
the woods and through grasslands. Two small 
lakes along the road have boardwalks and 
observation blinds for viewing water birds 
and gators. The rare Least Grebe joins the 
common Pied-billed Grebe on these waters. 
Black-bellied Whistling Ducks live year ‘round 
in the freshwater lakes. Black-crowned and 
Yellow-crowned night-herons hunt the 
shallows and roost in the trees near the water. 

The 12-mile long Loop Road winds through 
the more remote sections of the refuge and 
passes through coastal prairies, woods and 
wetlands. While cruising the loop, don’t forget 
to scan the sky for hawks soaring above the 
expansive grasslands. 

Eleven species of raptors winter or perma¬ 
nently reside in the refuge, and six more 
species of birds of prey may be seen as they 
stopover during spring and fall migrations. 
Winter raptors include Crested Caracaras, 
White-tailed, Harris’, Red-shouldered and 
Rough-legged hawks. 

As for big game, the drive through the 
refuge usually turns up javelina, white-tailed 
deer, American alligators and, occasionally, 
coyotes or feral hogs, also known as razor- 
backs. Early in the morning is the best time to 
see wildlife, followed by late afternoon. The 
refuge is open from dawn to sunset. 

In addition to Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge proper, don’t miss the other birding 
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hotspots in the area. Just drive south of the 
refuge on Texas Highway 35, and you’ll find 
a number of excellent birding stops. 

Goose Island State Park is just north of 
Copano Bay—about eight miles north of 
Rockport. It features wooded uplands, 
grasslands and a 1620-foot pier that juts out 
into the shallow bay. Look for American 
Oystercatchers, Brown and White pelicans, 
Double-crested Cormorants and a variety of 
gulls, terns and shorebirds on the oyster 
reefs that crisscross the bay. The park bird 
list includes 250 species, 175 of which can 
be seen in the winter. 

While traveling between Rockport and 
Aransas refuge, check out the Fulton Beach 
Road, which veers east of Texas Highway 35 
just north of the beach in Rockport. It follows 
the bay front and rejoins Highway 35 near 
the bridge over Copano Bay. Numerous 
ducks, an occasional Common Loon and 
other water birds can be seen along this 
shoreline. 

The best place to see sandpipers, plovers, 
godwits and other shorebirds is the beach at 
Rockport, at the intersection of Texas High¬ 
way 35 and Market Street. Look for water- 
fowl on the ski basin that borders the beach. 
The small piers along the beach are usually 
crowded with herons, egrets, cormorants, 
gulls and pelicans. You won’t need your 


spotting scope here, but bring your camera and 
plenty of film. 

Another popular birding spot is Port Aransas, 
located 10 miles south of Rockport. A free ferry 
will take you across the inlet from Aransas Pass 
to Port Aransas, which is located on Mustang 
Island. 

Here you can bird the sandy beaches and 
dunes, inland marshes and the rock jetty that 
parallels the ship channel. Ruddy Turnstones 
and a variety of sandpipers dodge the waves 
while they pick their dinners off the algae- and 
barnacle-encrusted granite rocks, and egrets 
wait patiently for fish to swim within reach. 

You can also drive along the beach and use 
your car as a blind. This is an excellent way to 
get close views and photographs of the gulls 
and terns flying overhead and shorebirds dash¬ 
ing in and out of the rolling surf. 

The Aransas-Rockport area is truly one of the 
premier birding spots in North America. Birders 
come from around the world 
to see the wild birds 
that are attracted to this 
coastal haven, deep in 
the heart of Texas. 


George Miller is a writer and photographer from San 
Marcos, Texas. He has published articles in books and 
several national magazines and is the author of Texas Photo 
Safaris. 



White Pelicans 
and a multitude 
of other 
waterbirds loaf 
and feed on the 
coastal beaches 
and islands of 
Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge. 
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Whooping Cranes — 
Flight From The Brink 

The History And Conservation Of One Of America’s Rarest Birds 

Ariticle by GEORGE MILLER 
Photographs by THOMAS D. MANGELSEN 


A s we pulled away from the marina, 
Captain Ted Appell introduced his 
daughter Deanna as the third genera¬ 
tion of his family to lead Whooping Crane 
tours. Then he opened up the throttle and we 
began speeding across the open waters of the 
shallow bay. 

This was the beginning of a birding trip to 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge, located on 
the Texas Gulf Coast. As 1 stood on the upper 
deck, I watched tens of thousands of ducks 
rising off the water on the horizon. What a 
thrill it was to pass through such an enormous 
flock of waterfowl! 

Not only were we attracted to the birds; the 
birds appeared to be attracted to us. Gulls 
circled overhead and followed the boat while 
a Great Blue Heron perched on an offshore gas 
platform watched us as we cruised along. 

As we reached the Intercoastal Canal, which 
cuts through Aransas National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge, we spotted the first of 28 Whooping 
Cranes we would see. Four unmated cranes 
stalked slowly through the shallow marshland 
less than 50 yards away. Captain Appell cut 
the motors and silently beached the boat. 








“If anyone makes any loud noises or 
jumps around and scares these birds, 
they’ll walk home!” he announced on 
the ship’s speaker. He was joking, but 
the message was clear. Binoculars fo¬ 
cused on the magnificent five-foot tall 
birds and camera shutters clicked 
throughout the boat. 

Unconcerned, the cranes continued 
searching for their favorite foods: blue 
crabs, small clams and other inverte¬ 
brates. Then the fun began. One 
Whooper fanned its broad wings and 
pranced threateningly toward another. 

The second bird sprang into the air 
with a quick wing beat and alighted a 
few yards away—but not far enough. 
The aggressor dove toward it once 
again, forcing it to retreat still farther 
away. Everyone on the boat gave a 
collective gasp of astonishment at the 
beauty of these magnificent birds in 
action. 

Captain Appell explained that we 
were witnessing the subadults, or 
“teenagers,” as they began to establish 
their winter feeding territories. Awed 
by their stately appearance and beauty, 
we left the rare cranes. 

Whooping Cranes have called this 
section of the Texas coast their winter 
home since the end of the last Ice Age, 
more than 10,000 years ago. In fact, 
fossil bones dating more than one- 
million years old appear identical to 
those of today’s Whooping Cranes, 
which attests to their ancient heritage. 

At one time, Whooping Cranes in¬ 
habited wetlands from California to 
Florida and from northern Canada to 
Mexico. Before the west-bound pio¬ 
neers began settling the grasslands that 
stretched through the heart of the 
continent, Whooping Crane popula¬ 
tions had two primary migration routes: 
from southern Louisiana to the central 
United States and southcentral Canada, 
and from coastal Texas through the 
center of the continent to the remote 
Northwest Territories. A lesser migra¬ 
tory route crossed the Appalachians. 
Another lesser route stretched between 
Mexico, west Texas and Canada; this 
route is still used by populations of 
Sandhill Cranes. 


A Whooping Crane dances during 
a migration stopover at a 
Saskatchewan wetland. 
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Whooping Cranes were never very 
plentiful. Their numbers probably 
never exceeded a couple thousand 
individuals. Whoopers last nested in 
the United States about 1915; by 1918 
only three isolated wintering popula¬ 
tions remained. 

In 1918, only 25 Whooping Cranes 
wintered in the coastal marshes of 
Aransas County, Texas. Another 16 
Whoopers wintered at the King Ranch 
to the south. In addition, a flock of six 
Whoopers migrated to Louisiana and 

12 others lived year ‘round in the White 
Lake marshes, also in Louisiana. 

By 1937, Whooping Cranes had dis¬ 
appeared from the King Ranch, and by 
1941 only 15 stalked the coastal 
marshes of Aransas. The last Louisiana 
Whooper joined the Aransas flock via 
helicopter in 1950. It appeared that 
the Whooping Crane was on a tailspin 
into extinction. 

Why? European settlers had con¬ 
verted the vast expanses of wetlands in 
the northern Great Plains from prime 
Whooping Crane habitat into prime 
corn and wheat habitat. Many 
Whoopers were killed for table meat 
and museum skins, and their nests 
were robbed of their eggs by collectors. 
Even though 15 birds remained, the 
dire truth was that only two or three 
breeding pairs remained! 

But the big question was, where 
were the last whoopers nesting? No 
one knew where these last great cranes 
were breeding. The search went on for 
years until, finally, in 1954, a wildlife 
biologist inadvertently discovered the 
cranes’ last nesting ground in Wood 
Buffalo National Park in the Northwest 
Territories of Canada. 

Since then, the Whooping Crane has 
been granted official status as an en¬ 
dangered species. In response, a 
Whooping Crane recovery program 
was implemented to provide human 
assistance to bolster Whooping Crane 
numbers in the wild. 

The response has been slow but ex¬ 
traordinary! In the fall of 1990, 144 
Whooping Cranes, including 32 nest¬ 
ing pairs and 16 fledglings, started the 
arduous 2600-mile migration south 
from Canada to Texas. Counting the 

13 Whooping Cranes in the Idaho- 


Whooping Cranes migrate over the 
farmlands of the Great Plains. 
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New Mexico experimental flock and 
63 Whoopers in captivity, more 
Whooping Cranes are alive now than 
during any other period in recent his¬ 


tory. But these magnificent birds are 
still threatened on many fronts. 

In 1988, 18 Whoopers died—the 
greatest loss since the recovery program 








began more than four decades ago. 
One migrating bird hit a power line— 
a recurring problem that has killed at 
least 19 Whoopers since 1956. Twelve 


others disappeared in their remote 
breeding grounds in Canada and four 
died at Aransas refuge over the winter. 
During the winter of 1989-90, one 


Whooping Crane died of avian tuber¬ 
culosis and, tragically, a misguided 
hunter shot a mature female. It was the 
fifth Whooper reported shot since 











1947. The hunter turned himself in 
and was fined $15,000 by the federal 
government and $11,000 by the state 
of Texas. 


W hile the nesting grounds 
are protected naturally 
by their remote location 
and officially by Wood Buffalo Na¬ 
tional Park, the Whooping Cranes’ 
wintering area is less secure. Though 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge con¬ 
sists of 54,829 acres of marshes and 
woodlands, almost one-half of the 
Whoopers live or forage off the main¬ 
land refuge. 

About 30 Whooping Cranes inhabit 
nearby Matagorda Island, a 55,000- 
acre barrier island that is jointly man¬ 
aged by state and federal agencies. 
Other Whoopers frequent private land 
on smaller barrier islands, fields and 
marshlands surrounding the refuge. 

Unfortunately, the winter refuge for 
these endangered birds is itself 
threatened by nearby petrochemical 
industries and barge traffic. 

“We monitor high levels of oil, grease 
and heavy metals in the marshes, but 
so far it’s not enough to impact the 
cranes,” said Tom Stehn, biologist at 
Aransas. “The biggest problem is the 
Intercoastal Canal.” 

Barges carrying millions of gallons 
of toxic petrochemicals and petroleum 
pass through the refuge daily. One 
spill could wipe out the entire winter 
habitat of the cranes. Spills are a po¬ 
tential threat, but bank erosion is a 
reality. 

“We lose one to two acres of prime 
crane habitat each year from erosion 
caused by the wakes of ships,” said 
Stehn. “Last year, we laid 7800 sand¬ 
bags along 800 feet of shoreline to try 
to limit bank erosion in critical areas. 
But ultimately we would like to see the 
canal routed out of the refuge, if pos¬ 
sible.” 

Today we are still asking whether it 
is too late to save these noble birds 
from extinction. Unquestionably, the 
possibility of saving the species does 
look a lot better than it did in 1941 
Two national governments, state and 
provincial agencies from Texas to 
northern Canada and many private 
conservation organizations are dedi¬ 
cated to insuring that Whooping 
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Cranes have a place in the future. 

“Our goal is to downlist the Whoop¬ 
ing Crane from endangered to threat¬ 
ened status by the year 2000,” said Jim 
Lewis, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Whooping Crane Coordina¬ 
tor. “To do that, we need a minimum 
of 40 nesting pairs at Wood Buffalo 
National Park. That would be about 
the maximum population that the 
wintering grounds at Aransas could 
support. We also want to establish two 
additional wild breeding populations 
with at least 25 breeding pairs each.” 

Establishing a new wild breeding 
flock has proven to be a formidable 
task. Captive-reared whoopers cannot 
simply be released into the wild because 
Whooper chicks must learn the nec¬ 
essary survival skills and the migration 
route from their parents. Juvenile 

Our goal is to 
downlist the 
Whooping Crane 
from endangered to 
threatened status by 
the year 2000.” 

cranes spend their first 10 months of 
life with their parents. 

After extensive study, biologists de¬ 
cided to try a foster-parenting method 
of reintroduction. This method would 
utilize wild Greater Sandhill Cranes as 
foster parents to raise young Whoop¬ 
ing Cranes. 

A single Whooping Crane egg would 
be placed in a number of active Sand¬ 
hill Crane nests. Each Sandhill pair 
would incubate the egg and care for 
the young Whooping Crane as they 
would their own offspring. 

The juvenile Whooper would then 
accompany the Sandhills on their mi¬ 
grations and, ideally, imprint to the 
nesting area and the migration route. 
Through this method of foster¬ 
parenting, it was hoped that a new 
population of Whooping Cranes would 
become established. 

But where do you get spare Whoop¬ 
ing Crane eggs? Whooping Cranes 
usually lay two eggs, but except in 
extremely rare cases, only one chick 
survives. With this fact in mind, wild¬ 


life biologists surmised that one egg 
could be removed without affecting 
the wild breeding population’s pro¬ 
duction. 

After six years of study, biologists 
selected a flock of Sandhill Cranes that 
nested at Grays Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge in Idaho and wintered in Bosque 
del Apache National Wildlife Refuge 
in New Mexico to foster the Whooping 
Cranes. It seemed the perfect choice 
because the birds had a relatively short 
migration route and most of their mi¬ 
gration stops were at refuges. 

Egg transfers for the foster-parenting 
experiment began in 1975. By 1986, 
Sandhills had hatched 186 Whooper 
eggs, but only 80 lived long enough to 
fledge. The foster flock consisted of 20 
subadults and adults, but only two 
females had reached breeding age— 
three- to five-years old. The juvenile 
Whoopers scattered over an extensive 
area each spring and no pairs were ever 
established. 

As a result, the foster-parenting ex¬ 
periment was discontinued in 1989 
when only 13 Whoopers remained in 
the Idaho-New Mexico flock. The 
chance of creating a second wild 
breeding flock using foster parents 
appears slight. 

“Our hopes now rest with estab¬ 
lishing a non-migratory flock at Lake 
Kissimmee, south of Orlando, Florida,” 
said Stehn. “We’ll use a soft-release 
technique that has proven successful 
with Sandhill Cranes. 

“We’ll start sometime in the mid- 
1990s with 15 to 20 subadults. The 
birds will live for a year in a large 
penned enclosure where they’ll be fed 
and protected from predators. We’ll 
provide food for another year until 
they leant survival skills and where to 
forage for food. 

“Initially we expect a high mortality, 
but hopefully, the birds will quickly 
acclimate and become adapted to their 
new home.” 

Each spring biologists continue to 
transfer eggs from the wild flock to the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center in 
Laurel, Maryland. However, these 
captive Whoopers are susceptible to 
eastern equine encephalitis—a disease 
that killed seven Whoopers in 1984— 
and other hazards. 

As a precaution, Patuxent biologists 
recently transferred 22 Whooping 






Cranes to the International Crane 
Foundation in Baraboo, Wisconsin, to 
establish a second captive breeding 
location. The captive breeding pro¬ 
gram continues to raise young 
Whoopers each year and will provide 
birds for the reintroduction of a wild 
flock in Florida in the future. 

Today, with our heightened envi¬ 
ronmental awareness, these magnifi¬ 
cent birds have come to represent all 
the animals that modem civilization 
has pushed to the brink of extinction. 
Whooping Cranes symbolize the es¬ 
sential link humans have with nature. 
But more than that, they represent the 
fact that international cooperation is 
necessary to solve the major problems 
facing the world, particularly environ¬ 
mental issues. 

As we returned to the harbor, the 
tour ship slowly patrolled the shoreline 
bordering the Intercoastal Canal. Great 
Blue, Little Blue and Tricolored herons; 
Reddish, Snowy and Great egrets; 
Brown and White pelicans and Rose¬ 
ate Spoonbills foraged in the shallow 
ponds that dot the coastal marshes. A 
Crested Caracara soared in the distance 
and an Osprey carrying a fish in its 
talons flew overhead. The captain had 
pointed out and identified more than 
65 species of birds during the four- 
hour cruise. 

As we circled through the bay on the 
return trip, we passed rookery islands 
where thousands of herons, egrets, 
Black Skimmers and shorebirds would 
nest in the spring. Now gulls, pelicans 
and American Oystercatchers roosted 
on the banks. 

Suddenly, the sky was filled with birds 
again as thousands of ducks exploded 
off the water as we cruised through 
another huge flock of waterfowl. The 
excited birds filled the air like confetti 
at a ticker tape parade. 

This wildlife spectacle 
was a thrilling 
ending to our 
cruise to see the rare 
Whooping Cranes. 




George Miller is a writer and photographer from 
San Marcos, Texas. He is the author ot Texas 
Photo Safaris. 


Thomas D. Mengelsen is a professional wildlife 
photographer who operates Images of Nature 
galleries in Jackson, Wyoming, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Park City, Utah. 
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Birding Software 

Innovative Computer Programs Allow Birders To Organize Their Sightings 

by TOM BISHOP 


B irding is a fulfilling way to 
connect with the natural 
world. Computers, on the 
other hand, are far removed from any 
natural elements. But recently, birders 
have combined the pleasures of birding 
in nature with birding on computers. 

Many birders already own personal 
computers (PCs) that can utilize many 
sophisticated software programs. In 
response, computer software programs 
have been developed that allow you to 
record and list the birds you see in a 
variety of ways, and permit rapid ac¬ 
cess your birding records. 

To inform WildBird readers about 
computer birding programs on the 
market and their individual merits, 
seven birding programs are reviewed 
in this article. Five programs including 
Bird Base, Aves, Plover, DataHawk and 
Electronic Birder are compatible with 
IBM computers. Two other programs, 
Bird Brain and Birds on Excel, run on 
SO WildBird! January 1991 


Macintosh computers. 

Six of the programs are designed for 
making bird lists that describe where 
and when you observed a particular 
species. The seventh program, Elec¬ 
tronic Birder, is designed to help you 
identify birds. 

Each program was reviewed on its 
merits for entering, listing and “other” 
capabilities. 

Entering means typing, or “keying,” 
information into the program about 
each bird sighting. This information 
may include the name of the bird, the 
location where you saw it, the date, the 
habitat it was observed in and other 
comments you may want to include. 
For my review, I gave each program an 
equal test by entering records of 35 
birds that I saw on a recent trip to the 
East Coast. 

Listing is the exciting part of com¬ 
puter birding! All sorts of intriguing 
lists can be made with your computer— 


life lists, national lists,state lists, back¬ 
yard lists and observer lists, for ex¬ 
ample. As a test, I attempted to make a 
Massachusetts list with each of the 
programs. 

In my opinion, the listing features 
must be very good to make the enter¬ 
ing worthwhile. Entering the infor¬ 
mation is not terribly fun—in fact, it 
can seem like hard work at times. 
Truly, the listing options make com¬ 
puterized birding fun. 

In the “Other” section, I describe any 
additional capabilities that each pro¬ 
gram offers and my personal review is 
summarized. 

Information about who manufac¬ 
tures each program, where to contact 
the manufacturer and the cost of each 
program is included with each review. 
Most of these programs are advertised 
in birding magazines and are also 
available through birding catalogs or 
at birding stores. 










WildBird Computer 
Software Review 

Aves 

Version: 1990 

Ecosystem Software, 638 El Dorado 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94611, (800) 
345-9111 ext. 48 
Hardware: IBM compatible with 
320K RAM and two 5-1/4 inch 
floppy drives, or one 3-1/2 inch 
floppy drive or a hard disk. 

Cost: $65 


Entering: Entering bird records on 
the Aves program is fairly simple. 

You must enter each bird’s name, 
but with help from the “find” feature, 
you only need to enter part of the 
name. For example, if you enter 
goose, you immediately are pre¬ 
sented with a list of the names of 15 
different geese to choose from. 

The names you enter must be spelled 
correctly, but it isn’t necessary to key 
in the complete name of the bird; you 
can stop when you figure you have 
something unique and the program 
will complete the name. 

The dates and locations for each 
sighting must be entered for each bird; 
however, the previous entry is used for 
defaults, so it’s not necessary to re¬ 
enter these data if they are the same for 
subsequent entries. 

To enter the date, you must key the 
more lengthy May 6, 1990, instead of 
5-6-90. Also, the quantities of each 
bird observed must be entered, and 
each number must be prefaced by an 
“a” (approximate) or an “e” (exact). 
This too becomes tiring. You have the 
option of entering additional informa¬ 
tion on habitat or location as well. 

Listing: You can quickly make and 
display lists based on location, date, 
species, first sightings or any combi¬ 
nation of these. Aves compiles a 
quick life list that is split into bird 
families. The life list includes the 
birds’ names, the dates and the 
locations, plus it gives the total 
numbers observed at the end. 

Aves has no state list. To get a loca¬ 
tion list—for example, all birds seen at 
Plum Island, Massachusetts—the sites 
must be spelled exactly the same. If 


you type in Plum Island with a capital 
“I” and then type Plum island with 
lower case “i,” the program does not 
recognize the two entries as the same 
location. 

Because there are no multi-user op¬ 
tions on Aves, I cannot recommend 
that a group of people use this program. 
It was difficult to retrieve information 
and comments from a specific record. 

Other: A unique feature of Aves is the 
ability to generate checklists. This is an 
excellent feature! To make a checklist, 
you enter one of the 48 contiguous 
states and the program draws you a 
map of the state (which can be en¬ 
larged). 

To pinpoint the location of the 
checklist, the program has you center 
a box over the exact location that inter¬ 
ests you. You can also specify the habitat 
and the season you will be birding 
(currently only summer and winter 
lists are available, but the program 
may be expanded to include spring 
migration lists). By entering this infor¬ 
mation, a made-to-order checklist for 
that area is prepared by Aves. 

To test the checklist option, I ran a 
test for the area approximating Orange 
County, California. When I selected 
four habitats (you can use up to 10 out 
of 19), I got a reasonable list of 48 
species. There is also a “wild card” 
which stands for all possible habitats; 
using it resulted in a list of 169 species. 
One note: Instead of the field guide 
page numbers that were listed in the 
printout, I would have preferred to get 
the habitat codes. 

Aves also has the capability of 
printing information about each spe¬ 
cies, including a map of each species’ 
summer and winter ranges in North 
America. 

The Aves program provides a taste of 
the future! As computers get faster and 
hold more memory, I can foresee 
buying a compact disc that will con¬ 
tain every checklist made for locations 
in the U.S.A., Canada and elsewhere. 
Aves is taking the first steps in this 
direction. 

In summary, Aves emerged as the 
result of a lot of enthusiasm and good 
ideas, but in my opinion it is only a fair 
program when judged on the basics. 
There is a lot of potential, though, for 
versions with updated checklist info. 


BirdBase 

Version: 1987 (BirdBase 2 is now 
available) 

Santa Barbara Software Products, 
1400 Dover Road, Santa Barbara, 
CA 93103, (805) 963-4886. 
Hardware: IBM compatible. 
Requires a hard disk or two storage 
disks. Uses 192K of RAM and 720K 
of disk storage. 

Cost: $59.95 plus $3.00 shipping 
and handling for BirdBase 2. The 
world bird list file is available for 
$49.95 plus shipping. Both files are 
available for $99.99 plus shipping. 


Entering: To enter information into 
BirdBase, you begin by filling in 
blanks to indicate the location and 
state where you saw the bird. In 
addition, for listing purposes, you 
must answer Yes or No to “your 
nation,” “your county” and “List 1” 
through “List 4.” 

After you enter the location, you 
begin to enter the bird names. If you 
type in part of the name, BirdBase’s 
quick “find” feature will turn a partial 
name into a complete name. 

Useful additions would be “find for¬ 
ward” and “find backward” keys, al¬ 
though they provide a slow, two-step 
“find forward” by using a blank line 
followed by another enter. When the 
computer finds the bird name you 
have entered, it also provides many 
other bird names on the screen that 
you can access. 

BirdBase is set up to enter many bird 
names with the same location, state 
and date; it questions after each entry 
whether the location should be 
changed. The computer trumpets a ta- 
dah whenever you enter a completely 
new bird—a “lifer”—and somehow I 
never tired of hearing that sound! 

Listing: To compile any list in 
BirdBase, you must enter the two 
dates that bracket the time you 
select. Although the last date defaults 
to the present day, the first date 
must be typed in every time—which 
soon gets old. For some unknown 
reason, the earliest date offered on 
the program is 1-1-55 (January 1, 
1955). I hung up the whole system 
once by typing in 1-1-11. 
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Lists can be based on state, bird, life 
list (all your sightings), first sightings 
(one per species) or any combination 
thereof. Lists can also be based on 
“your nation.” The order of lists is 
taxonomic only. The resulting lists 
include most of the entered informa¬ 
tion, and are thereby fairly lengthy, 
but they are computed and displayed 
quickly. A BirdBase-generated life list 
prints out the bird names and the total 
count only. 

An interesting feature is that on the 
program’s master list, which provides 
you with exact bird names, the birds 
you have entered are marked with an 
asterisk. 

Other: If more than one person is 
using the Birdbase program, you can 
take advantage of the List 1 through 
List 4 options, and thereby use a 
different list for each person. 

BirdBase is a fair program that per¬ 
forms the basics. However, this pro¬ 
gram is, unfortunately, an outdated 
version. BirdBase 2 was recently mar¬ 
keted by Santa Barbara Software Prod¬ 
ucts, and it should prove to be a supe¬ 
rior birding program, but unfortunately 


BirdBase II was not available at the 
time of this review. 

Accoring to manufacturer-supplied 
information that compares BirdBase 
and BirdBase 2, the 1990 version 
provides a floppy disk with the A. O .U. - 
ABA list of North American and Ha¬ 
waiian birds. An additional disk can 
also be purchased that provides 
Clements’ list of the birds of the world. 

BirdBase 2 has nine built-in life lists: 
inclusive, nation, region, locale, home 
and four that can be assigned any way 
you want. Sightings can be displayed 
or printed in literally thousands of 
different checklist combinations in¬ 
cluding fauna zones, ABA areas, na¬ 
tions, states, provinces, locations, 
family, order, first sightings, Christ¬ 
mas counts, or ranges of dates between 
1900 and 2100. 

To incorporate future name changes, 
families and species can be added, 
deleted, moved, or renamed. For fun, 
you can even use the find-a-name 
feature to play a game of bird name 
trivia on the computer. 

BirdBase 2 requires an IBM-compat¬ 
ible computer with DOS 2.0 or later, 
256K of RAM, with a hard disk or one 


3-1/2 inch or two 5-1/4 inch floppy 
disk drives. 


DataHawk 

Version: Beta 2, 1990 
Turnstone Software, 1838 Barry 
Avenue, Suite 12, Los Angeles, CA 
90025 

Hardware: IBM PC/XT/AT or 
compatibles with 512K RAM 
available. DOS 2.1 or later, hard 
disk with 3.5M free, additional 
storage is 10K per 1000 sightings, 
one floppy drive. 

Cost: $69.00 


Entering: Entering birds is very easy 
and clearly defined in DataHawk. 

The fastest way to enter bird names 
is by using the Trip Check List. You 
enter the location, date and general 
comments, followed by the birds, 
species by species. 

There is a good find feature where 
you type the name; this is much faster 
than paging through a master list. Al¬ 
ternate methods are available for en¬ 
tering individual records, for entering 
via life list, or for entering by state. The 
Master List of birds can be temporarily 
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4 

4 
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3 
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2 

3 
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4 
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4 
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Y 
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Y 
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modified to a partial list of birds ex¬ 
pected in the state. 

The problem encountered when 
entering birds is that dBase IV is used. 
This Data Base has a lot of power, as 
you will see by the descriptions of the 
many list possibilities, but updating 
the many tables is a very slow process. 

If you have a fast PC with a 386 chip, 
this slowness will be less of a problem. 
However, I tested this on an IBM AT 
and found the slow pace irritating. The 
program author expects that future 
versions of the Data Base program will 
be faster. 

As you enter a new life bird, 
DataHawk will recognize this, update 
your life list and beep congratulations. 

DataHawk is designed for one or 
two birders. Also, the term “states” 
includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of 
Columbia and all Canadian provinces. 
Listing: DataHawk has many listing 
options such as life, state, groups of 
states, specific place, North America, 
county, year, birder name or combi¬ 
nations thereof. Lists are clear, 
simple and easy to read. 

There are no automatic totals at the 
end of each list (which I would have 
liked); however, a separate count fea¬ 
ture quickly counts the birds in each 
category. The lists are conveniently 
split up by families. Display lists are in 
AOU order only, but printed listings 
can also be made in chronological or¬ 
der. As with the entering, making and 
displaying these lists can be painfully 
slow. 

A sightings list gives a complete list 
of sightings of a given species, along 
with the quantity seen and comments 
that you have supplied on entry. 
DataHawk makes and displays this list 
relatively quickly. 

Now for the plethora of unique fea¬ 
tures that made this program so much 
fun to test. The author has created and 
designed new options that take ad¬ 
vantage of computer power. 

A checklist feature enables users to 
produce a checklist (possible birds 
expected) for each state or for a group 
of up to five states. The source for these 
checklists is the Distributional 
Checklist of North American Birds by 
DeSante and Pyle. 

In addition to full checklists, you 
can get a modified “hit list,” which is a 
checklist of the birds in the state that 


Time to enter 35 field records (in minutes) into each 
birding program. 
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41 
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27 
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35 
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35 
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9 
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Finally, There’s A 
Computer Program 
That Lets You View Your 
Bird Sightings In Every Way 
You’ve Ever Wanted To. 



DATAHAWK 

\ 

Soars Above All Other 

"... v 

v . Birding Software 




DATAHAWK produces over 100 kinds of lists— 
more than any other birding program—as well as 
spread sheets, counts, trip reports, and more. 


It’s as easy as making check marks on a check list. 
One check mark updates all applicable lists. 
Contains all species on ABA & AOU lists. 
Contains all state & province check lists. 

Special Introductory Price — $69.00 
(Plus $4.00 Shipping & Handling. CA residents add $4.66 t ■ 
Please specify 314" or 514 " disk size when ordering. 
Requires IBM-compatible with hard drive & 512K RAM. 

TURNSTONE SOFTWARE 

1838 Barry Ave., Suite 12, Los Angeles, CA 90025 

Call Toll-Free to order or for more information 

1-800-654-5676 
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you have not yet seen. This is the 
power of the data base that you have 
been updating as you enter—it keeps 
track of all of the information and puts 
it together to provide useful products. 

Another clever feature is the family 
summary list, which shows you how 
many birds you have seen in each 
family compared to how many possible 
birds there are in the LTD (no 
accidentals), ABA (not Hawaii), AOU 
(with Hawaii), or FULL (everything) 
lists. This feature will point out weak¬ 
nesses in your life list. 

One spreadsheet-like feature lists 
birds you have seen by state—one 
column for each state, one row for each 
species. There are also summary col¬ 
umns for both the lower 48 states and 
for North America. Each birder can 
easily determine whether he has seen a 
particular bird in a given state or geo¬ 
graphical area. Another very useful 
part in the display is that if a bird is not 
found in a given state, it will be marked 
by a blank. 

There is the capability to do what 
many birders do with pencil and pa¬ 
per—the special place spread sheet. 
For one of the two “special places” that 
you choose when you install the pro¬ 
gram, you can get a spreadsheet display 
in which the columns are the months. 
Typically, you bird this special place at 
least every month, so this display will 
show what times of year you can ex¬ 
pect to see various species there. 


Other: In general, the program is 
user-friendly. The online help and 
accompanying text are outstanding. 
The “pull down” menus help to find 
a given function easily. The escape 
key always bailed me out of trouble 
when I needed it. Also, the flow of 
the program allows you to move 
through the menus quickly without 
always returning to the beginning. 

Note that the disk requirements are 
significant. 

In summary, DataHawk is a dream 
for state listers. It has many unique 
features, and it might be worth the 
price solely for one of them—par¬ 
ticularly the hit list or checklists. 
However, unless you have a fast ma¬ 
chine, be warned that the entry of 
birds and display of lists can be quite 
slow. 
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Plover 

Copywrite: 1990 
Sandpiper Software, 153 Michele 
Circle, Novato, CA 94957 
Hardware: IBM PC/XT/AT or 
compatibles with 320K RAM. DOS 
2.0 or later and either two floppy 
drives or a hard disk. 

Cost: $68.00 


Entering: I grew to like this pro¬ 
gram. It is simple, quick and com¬ 
plete rather than artificially clever. 
You can get in a mode where you 
can easily and quickly enter a lot of 
information, because the methods of 
entering are so straight-forward that 
they don’t require much thought. 
There are also default options that 
can save quite a bit of typing. 

Entering bird names is quite easy in 
Plover. You type in the bird name, or 
part of a name. If you only type in part 
of a name, you will be prompted for a 
replacement from a supplied list of 
alphabetically related birds. 

For example, typing in Black and 
White Warbler (without the hyphens) 
did not trigger the correct bird name 
“Black-and-White Warbler.” The pro¬ 
gram then offered about 20 birds with 
Black in their names until the right 
name was reached. After using Plover 
a while, you learn to be more clever 
with what you initially type. 

Another option is to type in a four- 
letter abbreviation in place of the bird’s 
name—a practice I personally don’t 
like. To me, part of the bird’s beauty is 
in its name. Some names bring to mind 
the image of an early ornithologist 
crawling through the swamps, and I 
prefer using Magnolia Warbler rather 
than MAWA. However, these abbre¬ 
viations could be useful, especially af¬ 
ter hundreds of entries. 

You type in your initials for Life List 
identification. One annoying problem 
unique to this program is that it is hard 
to see the cursor location. The blue 
background is attractive, but it hides 
the cursor, which causes a lot of mis¬ 
placed keystrokes while typing. 

Listing: In addition to state and life 
lists, you can key on one or more of the 
following categories to construct al¬ 
most any list you can think of. Repre¬ 
sentative lists include a master, spe¬ 


cies, day, month, year, range of dates, 
range of species, locality, all sightings, 
county, state, region (a catch-all term 
that you can use as you desire) or 
observer list. 

Making a life list is quite easy to do 
with Plover. You can sort any list by 
date, taxonomic order or order of en¬ 
try. Beyond this, your listing can be 
complete, brief (one line), or abbrevi¬ 
ated (name, date and location). 

One unique aspect of Plover is that 
you can use “and,” “not” and “or” for 
list combinations. For example, listing 
all my 1990 birds “and” plus “not” 
those in California gave me a list of the 
birds I observed on my Eastern trip. 
Plover’s lists are made and displayed 
quickly. 

Other: Plover grows on you as you use 
it. It is a good program for multiple- 
user applications because it has an 
observer-sort key. There are also file 
options that allow you to switch be¬ 
tween different data bases for multiple 
users. 

Some key-stroke commands are 
confusing, because they do not con¬ 
form to the expected IBM standards. 
This did not bother me, being a stranger 
to IBM and its clones, but it was a 
problem for my friend, who has an 
IBM PC at home. 

One quick Plover tool is the count, 
which quickly sums the birds in a list. 
A helpful feature is the X (exit) com¬ 
mand, which is almost always there if 
you think you’re getting into trouble 
and may be trapped down the wrong 
path. 


Bird Brain 

Version: 1.01 

Copywrite: 1989 

Ideaform Inc., P.O.Box 1540, 

Fairfield, IA 52556 

Hardware: Macintosh (Mac plus or 

larger) 

Cost: $125.00 


Entering: I spent about three times 
as much time with Bird Brain as with 
any of the other programs, partly 
because it has more options and 
partly because it is very complicated. 

To enter a bird, you must enter its 
four letter code, such as COYE for 












Common Yellowthroat. From my ex¬ 
perience, you may be able to guess the 
abbreviation about 80 percent of the 
time. I would recommend printing out 
the complete master list of birds to use 
as a reference for the necessary codes. 

Entering other information is easier. 
One nice feature is that the date, lo¬ 
cation, state, country and habitat from 
the last bird you entered is carried over 
to the next one, saving a lot of re- 
typing. 

Listing: Bird Brain's hard-copy 
printouts are a thing of beauty. You 
can get a life list sorted by date, 
taxonomic order or by record order. 
The list gives the record number, 
common name, scientific name, date 
and location. Life lists include all 
bird entries. 

The so-called record lists are the 
same as the life lists, but they replace 
the scientific name with the habitat 
and number of birds observed. It does, 
however, take more time to build these 
beautiful, high-resolution lists than the 
simpler text generated by the IBM PC 
programs. 

There are facilities to create files of 
bird sightings based on an extensive 
set of keys (record numbers, first name, 
last name, scientific name, number, 
date, city, state, etc.) along with some 
more sophisticated relationships (such 
as word contains, =, and <). 

For example, one of my lists was 
state = CT, and last name = warbler. 
Another was state = MA, and quantity 
> 1 . 

Other: To summarize, the negatives 
of this program—the higher price 
and difficulty of learning how to use 
it—combine to outweigh the 
positives of high display quality and 
many list options. 

Birds on Excel 

Version: 0.25 

Gerry Rising, 295 Robinhill Drive, 
Williamsville, NY (716) 689-8301 
Hardware: Macintosh (note, users 
must have access to MS Excel, 
version 2.2 or 1.5) 

Cost: Free 


Entering: Excel is a spreadsheet 
program; that is, data is organized in 
a matrix form with rows and col¬ 



umns. To enter a bird name into 
Birds on Excel, simply search the 
rows for the correct bird. The 
column I used to enter the dates of 
each first sighting was the “Birds of 
1990” column. You only need to 
enter the dates—the names are 
provided. No quantities, locations or 
comments are necessary. 

The “find” option in Excel is fast; it 
will search for a character string and 
find it quickly (quickest if you highlight 
the column first). Birds on Excel has a 
“find again” key, so you can rapidly re¬ 
find if you don’t get the desired bird on 
the first hit. 

In addition to the Bird Name and 
Birds of 1990 columns, there are other 
columns such as Latin Name, Life List 
and Difficulty Code. 

A feature I really like is addition of 
the ABA difficulty codes! The codes, 
developed by Benton Basham in 1982, 
range from 1 (a bird that is easily 
found) to 5 (a very rare bird that is hard 
to find). (The difficulty code numbers 
are found in the most recent ABA 
Checklist.) 

Listing: By sorting the life list 
column by the entered dates, other 
associated columns such as bird 
name, date, Latin name and diffi¬ 
culty code are also sorted with it. If 
you want to type in location, 
comments or anything else in other 
columns, that information will be 
sorted too. 

Once compiled, the lists can be sorted 
by any combination of variables. For 
example, after sorting by date, you 
might sort by difficulty code. This puts 
all number l’s together (all 483 of 
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them), and you can see which of the 
“easy” ones you haven’t seen yet. Sort¬ 
ing takes 15 seconds or so (on a Macin¬ 
tosh SE, Excel 1.5). You cannot sort by 
state, unless you add a state column. 

Multiple users might be able to use 
this program by assigning a different 
column for each person. Christmas 
counts would fit nicely into this 
spreadsheet architecture. 

Other: The author, Gerry Rising, is 
offering this program to the birding 
community free of charge. (Note that 
you first must have MS Excel, the 
Macintosh spreadsheet program, 
which costs a few hundred dollars.) 
He requests a formatted 800K disk 
sent with a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope from anyone wishing to 
receive the current version of the 
program along with the directions. 

In return, Rising requests feedback 
on how useful Birds on Excel is for 
you. He may sell the program in the 
future. 

Basically, Rising supplies a list of 
birds, setups for various list columns 
and macros (special purpose com¬ 
mands). It takes 20 seconds or so to 
load Excel and the supporting bird 
files. 

The program author includes an ex¬ 
ample of how he used 12 of the col¬ 
umns for monthly bird lists in Buffalo, 
New York. The program is used to give 
a quick listing of what birds to expect 
in Buffalo each month, even down to 
the day. 

Birds on Excel is a clean and fast way 
to keep your lists, which is highly 
recommended—if you have Excel. 


Electronic Birder 

Version: 3.0 

LJB Expert Systems, 96 Craig 
Drive, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
N2B 2J3, (519) 894-9308 
Hardware: IBM or compatible (320 
K). Specify disk size when ordering 
(5-1/4 inches or 3-1/2 inches) 

Cost: $59.95; $300.00 for net- 
works or site licensing 


Entering and Listing: Not appli¬ 
cable. 

Other: This program is fun. Unlike 
the other six data base programs, 
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Electronic Birder is a rule-based 
“expert system,” designed to help 
identify birds based on clues that 
you give it. The Electronic Birder 
resembles the artificial intelligence 
programs that have been designed to 
prescribe medical treatments, find 
minerals and oil, etc. Why not bird 
identification? 

There are 553 rules used to help 
identify the bird. This program is de¬ 
signed for birds of Ontario and the 
Great Lake states. 

The Electronic Birder begins by 
asking a few questions like: 

Is it warbler-like, sparrow-like, duck¬ 
like . . . ? 

Is it robin-sized, crow-sized . . . ? 

Is it spring, summer, fall. . . ? 
Depending on your answers, the 
program zeros in on more specific 
questions. 

Finally, after 15 or more questions 
(if it’s having a hard time, it will ask 
more questions or even the same 
question more than once), it provides 
a list of its guesses. A probability value 
is provided for each guess. 

A short sentence or two of extra 
clues and descriptions is also included 
that may help you decide between the 
birds on the guess list. I found these 
sentences to be the most helpful part of 
the program. If you don’t like the re¬ 
sult, you can go back, change one or 
more of your answers, and redo the 
analysis. 

I tested the Electronic Birder on 12 
birds from my eastern trip. On the first 
six tests, it gave me “the answer” in its 
list of possibilities (usually four or more 
choices) half of the time. The handy 
clues supplied by the program clinched 
the correct answer from these choices 
in each case. 

In the other three cases, the correct 
bird did not appear in the list. To 
check whether this was my memory’s 
fault or the program’s, I checked on 
the next six birds by cheating (looking 
at a field guide). 

The program picked out four of six 
that time. It didn’t succeed on the 
Worm-Eating Warbler and the female 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeak—admittedly 
tough ones. 

I think that the main source of the 
misidentifications is that the program 
is too sensitive to each individual an¬ 
swer that you give. For example, if you 


say a bird’s cheek is tan/buff when it is 
actually white/pale gray, this can send 
the program down the wrong path. 
The result is that if you don’t have an 
excellent grasp of field marks and an 
excellent memory, the program is not 
that robust. 

I found that using the Electronic 
Birder is a good way to learn field 
marks. You can ask the program to 
define terms such as cheek, rump, and 
streaking. 

You can also ask why the program is 
asking you a particular question. The 
answers to both of these features are 
often educational. Birders I know tend 
to gravitate to this program the most 
because of its novelty. 

In summary, the Electronic Birder is 
a lot of fun, but.don’t expect too much, 
because it’s not'always accurate. How¬ 
ever, besides being out in the field with 
a local pro, there probably aren't too 
many better ways to learn how to 
identify birds. 


Summary 

After spending many hours with 
these programs, often with a com¬ 
puter-expert friend, my conclusion is 
that all of these programs are useful 
and fairly complete. However, none of 
the programs reviewed is truly out¬ 
standing. 

There are many new techniques in 
interactive programs that these pro¬ 
grams do not employ. It would not be 
worth it to buy an expensive computer 
just to utilize one of these programs for 
your bird records. 

However, if you already own a 
computer, you can get a lot of practicla 
use and enjoyment out of one of these 
programs, the one that best suits your 
needs. Because it handles the basics so 
well, Plover is the “pick of the litter” of 
the six data base programs reviewed. 

All of the programs are fairly easy to 
install. If you buy one of these birding 
programs, it will riot take long to be¬ 
come familiar with it and skillful in 
using it. 

You might take heart that I rarely 
had to resort to reading the user manu¬ 
als to run these seven birding programs. 
Best of all, they all seem to have been 
written by people 
who love birds, and a 
this feeling comes 
through. 


A 







Fledgling Territory 


by ALICE J. TURNER 


Make A Bird Seed Picture 


Have you noticed the differ¬ 
ent colors and sizes of bird 
seeds? Some seeds are yellow, 
some brown, black, red or white. 
You can use the different kinds 
of seeds to "color" a picture. 


and kinds of seeds into small 
paper cups-one kind in each 
cup. 


Next draw a picture or de¬ 
sign. You might want to draw a 
bird doing something fun. 


part of the picture where you 
have spread glue. Let it dry a 
few minutes, then glue and 
sprinkle seeds over another 
section of the picture. 


When all the parts of the pic- 


For this project you need a 
scoop of bird seed, some white 
glue, a pencil and some card¬ 
board or posterboard. 


Decide which color seeds will 
go in each part of your picture. 
Then spread glue carefully on 
one part of the picture at a time. 


ture are "seeded," let your pic¬ 


ture dry thoroughly. After it is 
dry, you may want to gently 
shake off any loose seeds. En¬ 
joy your new artwork! 


Separate the different colors 


Sprinkle the seeds over the 


Winter Birds 


You have probably noticed that some 
of the birds that visit your area in the 
winter are different than the summer 
birds you see. Of course this is a result 



Blue Jay by Landis Davidson, age 
9, Grafton, North Dakota 


l of migration. 

Ducks, geese, cranes and other 
waterbirds migrate south from their 
I nesting grounds to wintering areas. 

| Different sparrows and buntings are w 

winter birds in the grassy plains. 

1 Mountain Bluebirds and cardinals ^ 

may turn up in the desert, while loons m 

and grebes travel south along the ocean ^ 

coasts. Dark-eyed Juncos, Horned W M 

Larks, and Snow Buntings are called ^ 

"snow birds" in many parts of the ^ 

country. 1 *. . H 

What birds spend the winter in your IJH 

backyard? Check your feeder, but also 

watch for birds in your neighborhood, Pip, 

in parks, your school yard, and in the •ggJF N Upflj 

countryside. JrV r 
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drug. 
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Waterfowl 


Burrowing Owl by Haley Ammons, 
age 7, Union Mills, North Carolina 


This pair of Mallards are typical ducks that 
flattened bills. 


Waterfowl include ducks, geese 
and swans. These birds are known 
for their webbed feet, which they 
use for swimming and diving; 
broad, flattened bills; feathers that 
help to insulate their bodies from 
cold and water; the ability to mi¬ 
grate long distances from their 
breeding grounds to their winter¬ 
ing areas; and, of course, their 
attraction to water. 

When you think of it, ducks, 
geese and swans are an easy family 
to recognize. Ducks look like small 
geese, and geese resemble small 
swans. At the same time, swans 
look like giant ducks. 

Waterfowl have between 10,000 
and 15,000 feathers that cover 
their bodies. These feathers pro¬ 
vide protection, insulation, col¬ 
oration and aid them when flying. 

Waterfowl are strong fliers. 
Snow geese, for instance, can fly 
over 2000 miles during one flight. 
Waterfowl are also fast fliers. Can- 


vasback ducks have been recorded 
flying at speeds over 70 miles per 
hour! 

Do you know where ducks nest? 
Some ducks build their nest in reeds 
or cattails in shallow water. Others 
build their nest on land some dis¬ 
tance from water, hidden amid tall 
grasses or bushes. 

Did you know that some ducks 
nest in trees? Yes, the Wood Duck 
and some other species nest in 
cavities in trees. These ducks will 
also nest in specially made nesting 
boxes that simulate a hollow tree 
cavity. 

Geese and swans usually build 
their nests in shallow water, or on 
a grassy shoreline next to the water’s 
edge. 

What kinds of waterfowl have 
you seen, lately? Draw a picture of 
ducks, geese or swans, or write a 
story about waterfowl that you have 
seen. 


Future assignment: Draw or 
write about your favorite winter bird. 
What does it eat? Where do you see 
this bird in the winter? Send your art 
and stories to: Wildbird Fledgling 
Territory, P.O. Box 838, Payson, 
AZ 85541. 
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Adelies Of 
Antarctica 

Adelie Penguins Have Adapted To The Extremes Of The Harsh Antarctic 
Environment 

Article and Photographs by DAVID H. THOMPSON, Ph.D. 

A ntarctica is a desolate place 
where silence hangs like a 
crystal curtain. But as you 
approach an Adelie Penguin nesting 
colony, you begin to hear a multitude 
of voices in the distance, like children 
playing in a schoolyard-—a huge crowd g* 

of children. 

As you draw closer, the sounds re¬ 
solve into raucous growls and braying, 
not unlike the voices of donkeys. An d 
then the wind brings a strong, pungent 
smell rising from the accumulated 
guano—in many places many feet deep. 

The crowds of penguins seem chaotic, 
but to the eye of the ornithologist, 
there is more order than chaos. 

The social system of the rookery is 
based on territory, family bonds and 








displays. Penguins are very social birds, 
especially when they congregate to¬ 
gether in their nesting rookeries. It’s 
especially interesting to explore the 
routines of penguins during the 
breeding season. 

Adelie Penguins spend the Antarctic 
winter (our summer) feeding on fish 
and krill among the pack ice in the 
ocean waters surrounding Antarctica. 
In early spring (early September), the 
males return in long lines to the rookery 
and may walk many miles over the 
frozen sea ice. 

The nesting rookery is a windy loca¬ 
tion, blown clear of snow. The male 
Adelies begin to occupy and defend 
their former nest sites or they may fight 
to secure new ones. 

The feisty males use threat and terri¬ 
torial displays ranging from mild to 
severe. The displays communicate how 
likely the displaying bird is to attack, 
for if the likely loser can be intimi¬ 
dated, then dangerous fights can be 
avoided. Adelies act incredibly tough 
in defense of their precious territory, 
which measures only about three feet 
in diameter. 

Even with the almost continuous 
displaying, fights do break out between 
rival males. These conflicts incorpo¬ 
rate vicious pecks and bony flip¬ 
pers whirring like fan blades. The win¬ 
ner grabs the opponent by the scruff of 
the neck with its bill and soundly 
thrashes the loser’s back with one of its 
flippers. The resulting whackity-whack 
can be heard a mile away. 

The females usually return a few 
days after the males and rendezvous at 
the territory their mates have re-estab¬ 
lished. The mates greet one another 
with head-waving displays by pointing 
their bills skyward and waving their 
heads back and forth while giving a 
series of loud, repetitive vocalizations. 

This mating display usually lasts for 
many minutes, gradually decreasing in 
intensity. As you can imagine, with 
hundreds, or even thousands of pen¬ 
guins all displaying and calling, the 
rookery becomes quite a loud com¬ 
munity scene. 

Soon the penguins begin building 
nests of stones. The stones keep the 
eggs from rolling away, insulate them 
from the frozen ground and keep the 
eggs above the water puddles that may 
form later in the season. 
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Adelie Penguins perform head-waving displays often while establishing 
their territories and building their nests of stones. 


The male actually lies on the ground 
to thaw stones from the frozen soil, 
then scratches them out with his claws. 
He places them around the rim of the 
nest, while the female rearranges them 
or incorporates stolen stones from 
neighboring nests. 

From time to time during 
nestbuilding, the pair bows or gives 
head-waving displays or copulates. 
Soon, the female lays two pale green 
eggs. She holds the eggs on the top of 
her feet, tight against a warm patch of 
bare skin. The eggs are held com¬ 
pletely out of sight and out of the wind 
and cold. 

But soon after the eggs are laid, the 
female leaves the male to incubate the 
eggs and departs for the sea to feed. 
The sea ice is still frozen solid near the 
coast, forcing the females to walk long 
distances to open water. Often they 
don’t return for a week or two. 

From the time of their first arrival, 
the males must spend up to six weeks 
ashore without food before the females 
return to take over the incubation 
duties. The females that return from 
feeding look fat and fresh and smell of 


Late snowstorms sometimes engulf 
incubating Adelie Penguins with 
unseasonal cold (above right). By 
the end of the nesting season, 
large downy penguins congregate 
in groups called creches (right). 































Adelie Penguins are at home in the cold ocean waters. Their dense, oily plumage and an insulating layer of fat 
provide adequate protection from the cold. 



Adelie Penguin chicks grow rapidly and have voracious appetites that keep the adults busy catching 
krill and fish. 
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By the time the chicks are about 21 
days old (about the first of January), 
they are fairly independent and demand 
more food than one parent can provide. 
To meet this demand, both parents 
take to the sea at the same time to 
gather food for the chicks. 

Each parent returns every day or so 
to feed the chicks, while the chicks 
remain on or near the unguarded ter¬ 
ritory. During bad weather or attacks 
by the South Polar Skuas, they gather 
for protection in large groups called 
“creches.” 


Feeding chases also serve to separate 
siblings to prevent food spills when 
they jostle competitively for food. By 
the end of the season, the feeding 
chases lead off toward the landing 
beaches. This may be a way of teaching 
the chicks the route to the sea in 
preparation to their departure from 
the rookery in early February. 

By living in the far south, Adelie 
Penguins gain the advantage of plenti¬ 
ful food in the form of vast swarms of 
krill. They also have less competition 
from other species and are subject to 
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David H. Thompson studied Adelie Penguins 
in Antarctica for three breeding seasons while 
working for his Ph.D. in animal behavior. He is 
Education Director for the International Crane 
Foundation in Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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Adelie Penguin chicks grow rapidly and hare voracious appetites that keep the adults busy catching 
krill and fish. 
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Penguins are as well-adapted to swimming as most other birds are to 
flying. Their bodies are streamlined and they use their flippers to swim. 


the sea. The males waiting to be re¬ 
lieved are muddy and rumpled. 

As you watch a group of nests, every 
now and then a returning bird will run 
up to a nest and a long series of head- 
waving displays will ensue; as they 
wind down, the bird on the nest steps 
off the eggs and the other takes over. 

In early December, after about 30 
days of incubating, the two eggs hatch 
one or two days apart. The chicks, 
covered in gray down, are nearly 
helpless at first, but after a few days 
they can stand and walk around. The 
young are brooded by the adults, and 
only come out from under the parents 
to feed once every few hours on regur¬ 
gitated krill. 

As the chicks grow, their derrieres 
start to protrude from under the 
brooding parent. They gradually grow 
more independent and start to make 
small excursions within the territory. 
When a parent returns from the sea, 
the chicks join in the head waving 
display. 

By the time the chicks are about 21 
days old (about the first of January), 
they are fairly independent and demand 
more food than one parent can provide. 
To meet this demand, both parents 
take to the sea at the same time to 
gather food for the chicks. 

Each parent returns every day or so 
to feed the chicks, while the chicks 
remain on or near the unguarded ter¬ 
ritory. During bad weather or attacks 
by the South Polar Skuas, they gather 
for protection in large groups called 
“creches.” 


W hen a parent returns 
from the sea, it waddles 
up to the nest site with 
a belly full of food and performs a 
head-waving display. The chicks come 
running, but the adults seldom feed 
them immediately. Instead, each chick 
is “tested” to make sure it is not a 
hungry freeloader from another fam¬ 
ily. 

Considering the short summer sea¬ 
son and the need to fatten the chick so 
it can become independent by the end 
of the summer, the adults cannot afford 
to waste a single mouthful on strang¬ 
ers. 

The test consists of bill jabs at the 
chicks, more displaying, then the adult 
turns and runs. Several chicks may 
pursue it, often for hundreds of yards. 
They run this way and that in a frantic, 
comical “feeding chase,” sometimes 
across the backs of sleeping birds. Often 
the chicks stumble and fall, but even¬ 
tually the adult is convinced that it has 
its own chick in tow and feeds it. 

Feeding chases also serve to separate 
siblings to prevent food spills when 
they jostle competitively for food. By 
the end of the season, the feeding 
chases lead off toward the landing 
beaches. This may be a way of teaching 
the chicks the route to the sea in 
preparation to their departure from 
the rookery in early February. 

By living in the far south, Adelie 
Penguins gain the advantage of plenti¬ 
ful food in the form of vast swarms of 
krill. They also have less competition 
from other species and are subject to 


lower predation rates. But these spoils 
are there only for species that can 
adapt to the harsh polar environment. 

Densely packed, oily feathers that 
look like fur are the first line of defense 
against the cold. Under the feathers 
lies a thick layer of insulating fat. Be¬ 
haviors, such as tucking in their feet 
and flippers, drawing in their neck, 
puffing their feathers and lining up 
with their backs to the wind provide 
protection against the cold. 

In fact, penguins are so well adapted 
to cold that they have trouble keeping 
cool on warm days. During a rare 
thaw, thousands of penguins cool their 
feet in streams of icy meltwater. 

Penguins may be the best adapted of 
all birds to life in water. Although 
penguins are flightless, they “fly” un¬ 
derwater using their flippers as wings. 
They steer with their feet and stiff tails, 
which trail behind their bodies, forming 
a streamlined end to their teardrop 
shape in the water. As they swim, they 
periodically leap above the surface to 
grab a breath of air. 

Penguins are also very mobile on the 
land. They can “toboggan” on all fours 
on snow or ice, moving as fast as a 
human can run. They also walk erect, 
jumping over obstacles and using their 
stout claws to prevent slips on the ice. 
During studies of penguin navigation, 
one penguin that was captured and 
released inland was found five days 
later at the coast, 200 miles away. It 
had walked at least 40 miles a day! 

Penguins are comical clowns, but 
they are also wonderful examples of 
adaptation to an extreme environment. 
They stoically resist the dangers en¬ 
countered during their long evolution, 
but they are vulnerable to modem 
disturbances as well. 

While penguins presently number in 
the millions, human disturbance or 
ecological disaster could quickly re¬ 
duce their populations. Some environ¬ 
mental groups have proposed turning 
Antarctica into a 
World Park to protect 
the rugged, yet vulner¬ 
able penguins. 


David H. Thompson studied Adelie Penguins 
in Antarctica for three breeding seasons while 
working for his Ph.D. in animal behavior. He is 
Education Director for the International Crane 
Foundation in Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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1990 WildBird Index 


All Things New And Necessary 

All Issues Exceptjanuary V4N1 July V4N7 

Birder’s Emporium 

Every Issue 

Birder’s Guides 

Pelagic Birding In Monterey Bay (Califor¬ 
nia), January V4N1 

Klamath Basin (Califomia-Oregon Border), 
February V4N2 

Muscatatuck National Wildlife Refuge 
(Indiana), March V4N3 

Southeastern Arizona, Part 1, April V4N4 
Southeastern Arizona, Part 2, May V4N5 
The Everglades (Florida), June V4N6 
Rockport, Texas, July V4N7 
San Francisco Bay National Wildlife Ref¬ 
uge (California), August V4N8 
Elk Island National Park (Alberta, Canada), 
September V4N9 

Whitefish Point, Michigan, October V4N10 
California’s Salton Sea, December V4N12 

Birder’s Quiz 

Grosbeaks, Buntings, Cardinals And 
Pyrrhuloxia, January V4N1 

North American Flycatchers, February 
V4N2 

North American Loons And Grebes, March 
V4N3 

North American Hummingbirds, April 
V4N4 

North American Waterfowl, May V4N5 
North American Wrens, August V4N8 
North American Gulls, September V4N9 
North American Swallows, October V4N10 
N orth American Blackbirds, Meadowlarks 
And Orioles, November V4N11 

Heronr Of North America, December 
V4N12 

Book Reviews 

Field Guide To Wildbird Habitats, Janu¬ 
ary V4N1 

Birding Around The Year, March V4N3 
Swallows And Martins, May V4N5 
An Introduction To Southern California 
Birds, May V4N5 

Birds Of The Northern Rockies, May V4N5 
The Complete Birdhouse Book, June V4N6 
Connie Hager: The Life History Of A Texas 
Birdwatcher, July V4N7 
Winning Photo Contests, October V4N10 

Bulletin Bird 

Every Issue 

Classified 

Every Issue 

Directories 

Cold-Weather Garment Directory, Janu¬ 
ary V4N1 

Hummingbird Feeder Directory, April 
V4N4 



The Wood Duck, one of the most 
beautiful North American birds, 
was featured in March 1990 V4N3. 


Seed Source Directory, May V4N5 
Binocular Manufacturer Directory, July 
V4N7 

Bird Feeder Manufacturer And Distributor 
Listing, September V4N9 

Field Birding 

Courtship Of The Red-Necked Grebe, 
January V4N1 

How To Observe The Spring Drumming 
Activity (Ruffed Grouse), January V4N1 
Screech Owls Of Winslow’s Orchard, 
January V4N1 

The Vultures Of Gettysburg, February 
V4N2 

A Tale Of Trogons, May V4N5 
On The Trail Of The Buff-breasted Fly¬ 
catcher, May V4N5 

Birding Connie Hagar’s Texas, July V4N7 
Prairie-State Birds, July V4N7 
Facts About The Northern Spotted Owl, 
August V4N8 

Jamaican Jewels, August V4N8 
Birds With Prey, September V4N9 
Herons, One And All, September V4N9 
Spectacular Fall Birding, October V4N10 
America’s Mexican Turkey, November 
V4N11 

A Wigeon Of A Different Color, November 
V4N11 

A Family Affair, December V4N12 


Fledgling Territory 

Introducing A New Childrens Column, 
August V4N8 

Make A Bird Scrapbook Or Bird File, 
September V4N9 

Play “Jays And Acorns”, October V4N10 
Beaks And Bills, And How They Are Used, 
November V4N11 

Flying Free 

Every Issue 

Garden Birding 

Identifying Your Backyard Birds, February 
V4N2 

Natural Landscaping For Your Birding 
Garden, March V4N3 
The Hummingbird Garden, April V4N4 
Hummingbird Feeders: Looking For The 
Next Best Thing, April V4N4 
The Scoop On Bird Seed, May V4N5 
What’s New With Birdhouses, June V4N6 
When Less Is More (Selective Feeding), 
July V4N7 

The Magic Of Bird Baths, August V4N8 
Martins Make Good Neighbors, August 
V4N8 

What’s New In Bird Feeders, September 
V4N9 

Baffling Squirrels, September V4N9 
Birdhouse Parasites, November V4N11 
Winter Birds Of The Southwest, Decem¬ 
ber V4N12 

General Birding Topics 

Champions Of Flight (Hummingbirds), 
April V4N4 

A Bird In The Hand (Bird Banding), April 
V4N4 

Gull Farming, April V4N4 
Birding Has It All, June V4N6 
Birder Beware! The Deer Tick And Lyme 
Disease, June V4N6 

The Day Of The Bird (Whittier Narrows, 
Southern California), September V4N9 
A Whiter Shade Of Pale (Albino Birds), 
October V4N10 

Business Travel Is For The Birds, October 
V4N10 

Thirty Fun Facts About Birds, November 
V4N11 

Banding Maine Ospreys, December V4N12 
Where Hearing Is Believing, December 
V4N12 

General Information 

Coping With Cold Weather, January V4N1 
1989 WildBird Article Index, February 
V4N2 

Choosing Your First Field Guide, March 
V4N3 

Choosing Binos, July V4N7 
Beyond Binocular Basics, July V4N7 
Odds ‘N Ends For Bird Lovers (Mail-Order 
Items), October V4N10 
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Humor 

A Tale Of Love Gone Fowl, July V4N7 

Journals Of John Schmitt 

An Old Grudge, January V4N1 
Of Owls And Wood Gnomes, February 
V4N2 

Kestrel Studies, March V4N3 
Shrikes, April V4N4 
A Botched Piracy, May V4N5 
Near Summer’s End, June V4N6 
Rendezvous And Promenades, July V4N7 
“Butter-Butts”, August V4N8 
Fig Skinners, September V4N9 
My First Snowy, October V4N10 
High Tide Rails, November V4N11 
Condor Chick—The Last To Fledge Free, 
December V4N12 

Letters From Readers 

Every Issue 

People 

Arthur Singer: Profile Of A Bird Artist, 
March V4N3 

Photo File 

Cold Weather Bird Photography, January 
V4N1 

On The Road—Tips For The Traveling 
Photographer, February V4N2 

Second Annual WildBird Photo Contest 
(Announcement), March V4N3 
Videotape—The Most Effective Way To 
Record Birds In Action, April V4N4 

City Parks—Hotspots For Urban Bird 
Photography, May V4N5 

Camouflage—An Effective Tool For Bird 
Photography, June V4N6 

On The Beach—Tips On Photographing 
Birds Along The Shore, July V4N7 
Working With Natural Light, August V4N8 
Overseas Travel—An Exciting New Hori¬ 
zon For Bird Photography, September V4N9 
Second Annual Photo Contest A Huge 
Success, October V4N10 

Photographing Birds In Flight, November 
V4N11 

Photo Blind Construction For Bird Pho¬ 
tography, December V4N12 

Photography 

Making The Custom Shoulder Stock (For 
A Camera), February V4N2 

Stocking Up For Bird Photography (Using 
A Shoulder-stock), March V4N3 

Photographing The Elusive Spotted Owl, 
August V4N8 

1990 WildBird Photo Contest Winners, 
Ooctober V4N10 

Birding Cameras: The New Automatics, 
December V4N12 

Poetry 

Maybe A Bluebird, July V4N7 

Product Reports 

Bird Baths, August V4N8 

Pursuit Of Happiness 

Notes From A Birdwatcher’s Friend, 
January V4N1 


Birding At Work, February V4N2 
Five Falcons: A Birder’s Great Day, March 
V4N3 

A Visit On St. Patrick’s Day, April V4N4 
A “Water Ouzel” Promise, May V4N5 
A Dream Come True, June V4N6 
Turkey Vultures Over Cedar Bluff, July 
V4N7 

The Find Of The Day, August V4N8 
Flight Of The Nighthawks, September 
V4N9 

The Woodpecker Tree, October V4N10 
The Goshawk And The Shrike, November 
V4N11 

Red-Tailed Hawks And Hot Air Balloons, 
December V4N12 

Reader Forum 

Introducing A New Column, AugustV4N8 
Readers Say “Yes” To More Ornithology, 
October V4N10 

Readers Offer Squirrel Experiences 
Extraordinare, November V4N11 

Species Locators 

Ceruleans Nest At Illinois’ Chain O’ Lakes, 
August V4N8 

Beautiful Buntings: Painted And Indigo, 
September V4N9 

White-tailed Ptarmigan In Colorado, Oc¬ 
tober V4N10 

Buff-bellied Humingbird, November 
V4N11 

Species Profiles 

A Drummer Supreme (Ruffed Grouse), 
January V4N1 

Rugged, Open-Country Hunter (Ferrugi¬ 
nous Hawk), February V4N2 

Beau Brummell Of The Woods (Wood 
Ducks), March V4N3 


America’s Songbird (American Robin), May 
V4N5 

Magnificent Scavenger (Herring Gull) June 
V4N6 

A Bird For All Seasons (American Gold¬ 
finch), July V4N7 

Bluebirds Of Happiness, August V4N8 
A Woodpecker By Any Other Name 
(Northern Flicker), September V4N9 
Midnight Caller (Eastern Screech-Owl), 
October V4N10 

The Consummate Crab-Catcher (Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron), November V4N11 
An Elegant Wetland Beauty (American 
Avocet), December V4N12 

Through The Looking Glass 

A Winter Guest (Hermit Thrush), January 
V4N1 

Friendly Reminders, February V4N2 
A New Awakening, March V4N3 
The Royal Bath (Female Rufous Hum¬ 
mingbird), April V4N4 
Sweet Beginnings, May V4N5 
Brown Thrasher Memories, June V4N6 
Through A Child’s Eyes, July V4N7 
Birds In The Bath, August V4N8 
Peanut Butter And Apples, September 
V4N9 

White Evening Beauty, October V4N10 
Picnicking With Burrowing Owls, No¬ 
vember V4N11 

Surviving Winter’s Storms, December 
•V4N12 

WildBird Q-And-A 

Every Issue 

WildBird Guides 

WildBird’s Guide To Selecting A Birding 
Tour Company, November V4N11 
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All of these 1990 articles are available in... 

WildBird BACK ISSUES! 

TO ORDER: Circle issue numbers wanted, enclose $3.50 per issue, or 6 \ 
issues for $19.50. These are sent postage paid. Add $3.00 each for every issue 1 
over 6. Send check or money order to: 

WildBird—BACK ISSUES I 

P.O. BOX 6050 | 

MISSION VIEJO, CA 92690 j 

V4N1 V4N2 V4N3 V4N4 V4N5 V4N6 
V4N7 V4N8 V4N9 V4N10 V4N11 V4N12 

Please send the circled back issues to: 

NAME_I 


[ STREE T 
|OI Y 

|£TATE/ZIP_ 












UIUICC --—° s, 

for cold assignments. 


Fingertip movement and full dexterity are 
essential to you as a professional. Bone- 
chilling cold weather can hinder your ability 
and cause discomfort. The solution: Finger- 
mit,® the glove that has proven effective on 
assignment world-wide. 

Fingermit® gives you the warmth of a 
mitten without sacrificing fingertip touch. 

• 100% wool knitted 

• Hinged Thinsulated® lined tip-over mitten cap 

• Velcro closure tabs 

• Knitted fingers attached and reinforced by hand 

• Positive grip leather palms and thumbs 

• Patented split thumb 


Only 

26.95 

plus $3 per pair 
shipping & handling. 


Quantity discounts available. 
Sizes: Small 5-8, Large 9-12 
Colors: Camouflage • Beige • 
Navy Blue • Black • Rag Gray 
Specialized accessories 
available. 

VIS/VMC Accepted 2SZ 


To order the Fingermit,® please 
call 1-800-322-6440. 

Suite 217 Dept.WB 


215-638-7751 


S I 

i 


jfoto 

|gear 




Birder s Emporium 



Mountain 
Trogon 
T-Shirt 
$12.95 + 

2.00 shipping 
Adult sizes: 
S/M/L/XL 
XXL & kids 
To help preserve a Mexican Cloud Forest 
Send check or money order to: 

Gorgas Science Foundation,Inc. 
26 Casa De Las Palmas 
Brownsville, TX 78521 


The 

LINK 


• No weight on neck 

• No scratched equipmer 

• Cut down on swaying 
•Adjustable 

$8.00 postpaid (IL Res. add 45») 





The American Ornithologist’s 
Union (A.O.U.), established in 
1883, is the largest birding organi¬ 
zation in the world. 


Bird Notecards! 

Sample pack features 6 different species 
printed on cards with matching envelopes. 
Iso available: Dogs, wild animal, and 
nestiej-abbit packs. Specify your choice(s) 




(800) 762-4282 


MAKE PROTECTING THE 

ENVIRONMENT YOUR JOB 

Specializing in environmental & natural resource 
vacancies nationwide. Two issues per month list 
opportunities from private, local, state, and federal 
employers. A6 issue trial subscription is only $19.50. 
Subscribe todayl Send check/money order to: 

The Job Seeker 


f For the 

Birds 



Complete Line Of Quality 


WILD BIRD FEED 
and FEEDERS 



CALL OR WRITE 
FOR A FREE 
BROCHURE 


3913 14th Avenue 
Rock Island. IL 61201 

Phone: 309-793-4020 


Everything for the 
Wild Bird Enthusiast! 


Snow Geese can make single, 
sustained flights of over 2000 miles 
during migration. 










































































Old Bob’s 
Country Store 
Farm Fresh Bird Feed 
THISTLE 
SUNFLOWER 
CRACKED CORN 
MIXES FROM 
Add S/H Visa/MC 
For complete list 
9400 Rockville Road 
Indianapolis, In. 46278 
317-271-2266 



Wildbird Mix (no cracked corn) 

10# - 3.95 25# - 6.95 50# - 12.49 

Wildbird Mix (with cracked corn) 

10# - 2.95 25# - 5.95 50# - 10.95 

Sunflower Seed 



Black 

Oil 

Small 

Stripe 

Large 

Stripe 

Large 

Gray 

Chipped 

Hulled 

5# 

2.85 

2.95 

3.95 

4.95 

4.80 

4.95 

10# 

4.75 

5.49 

6.95 

7.95 

7.45 

8.45 

25# 

9.95 

11.4S 

) 

14.49 

14.95 

13.80 

22.80 

50# 

17.95 

21.60 

27.56 

31.40 

26.40 

42.00 

Millet Seed 

Other Seed 


White 

Red 

German 

Rape 

Niger 

Safflower 

5# 

2.75 

2.75 


2.95 

3.95 

6.95 


4.30 

10# 

4.50 

4.50 


4.95 

5.95 

9.95 


7.60 

25# 

8.95 

11.95 


12.49 

11.95 

25.00 


14.30 

50# 

16.25 

21.95 


23.49 

19.00 

48.00 

27.30 


We also carry Buckwheat, Flax, Hemp, Milo, Pump¬ 
kin, Red Peppers, Millet Sprays, Dove Seed & 8 
different Pigeon Feeds. Large amounts available. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Call us at (904) 396-4273, Ext. WB-10 or Send $1 to: 

Feed, Feather & Farm Supply 
Department WB-10, 4541-9 St. Augustine Road 
Jacksonville, Florida 32207 
VISA • MASTERCARD 



We specialize 

in making the finest quality 
Ilford Cibachrome®color prints 
from your slides 
or transparencies. 

For more information, write or call: 
Holland Photo 

1221-B S. Lamar-Austin, Tx. 78704 
512-442-4274 


25# $22.49 
25# $ 8.99 
25# $ 5.99 
25# $ 5.99 


Birder 9 s Emporium 


1 - 800 - 432-8376 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE 

BIRDWATCHING 
GIFT CATALOG 



QUALITY BIRD FEEDERS 
SQUIRREL BAFFLES • BAT HOUSES 

BOOKS 

FIELD & SITE GUIDES • RECORDINGS 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Special Purchase-save $70! 


SLK 

m 

1 Bausch & Lomb 
Elite Binoculars 

[ Certified the world's best. 

8x42 Elite.S669.95 

| 10x42 Elite.$699.95 

CALL FOR OUR FREE 
BINOCULAR BUYING GUIDE 

Member of i 

Minnesota Ornithologists Union 


£<Me,m 


National Camera Exchange 

1300 Olson Highway -cMtAid 



BINOCULARS & SPOTTING SCOPES 


ONE GOOD TERN The Backyard Nature Store 
1710 Fern Street, Alexandria, VA 22302 
Open 7 Days • (703) 820-8376 

Dept. WB 



BUDGET BIRDING 

Birding trips to 
Pt. Pelee, Mexico, 

Costa Rica and 
more at reasonable 

your Audubon or 
Sierra Club Chapter, 
photography club, or 
friends for group 
discounts. For more 
information write or call: 

BUDGET BIRDING 
1731 HATCHER CRESCENT, DEPT. WB 
ANN ARBOR, Ml 48103 (313) 995-4357 



WEEKEND 

BIRDING WORKSHOPS 


• Eagle Searches 
• Hawk Watches 
• Warbler Weekends 
• Beginning Birding 

at the 

For more information please write or call: 
PEEC 

RD 2, Box 1010 WB 
Dingmans Ferry, PA 18328 
(717) 828-2319 


THE ONLY 
SUBSCRIPTION 
FEEDER 

IN THE COUNTRY 

You can get any amount 
of Wild Bird Food 
on a schedule. 

A great gift 
for you or a friend. 



Call 1Tie Qranary 
at 1-800-336-6094 


or write 
The Granary 
R. R. 1 Box 49 
Francesville, IN 47946 

Free Catalog 
















































































Birder’s Emporium 



Flexible Plastic 

Birdhouses 

Easily Attach to 
Tree! 

Only $10.50 ea. 

(Postpaid) 

Outside USA add $2.00 
(SD Customers add 4% 


Send for our 

Catalog 
of Unusual 
Birding Supplies 
& Gifts 

KEMPFS 

P.O. Box 504 
Woonsocket, SD 
57385 


Herb Koehler - Owner 


5514 Lawrence Av«. TELE-OPTICS 

Phone: 312283-7757_Chicago, ill. 60630 


Authentic English Cottage 


Christmas Special 

$T*9S- 

$11.99 

plus $2.50 

shipping and handling 


“Nesta Box” 

Handcrafted in England 
This weather-proof 
birdhouse will outlast 
all wooden boxes. 
Entrance suited for 
small birds and finches. 
Attractive, easy to 
install and clean. 

Order Now! 

1-800-722-6115 

PPM, P.O. Box 1221 
Mansfield, OH 44901 


There is only one kestrel native to 
North America. 


ZEISS LEITZ KOWA NIKON 

B BINOCULAR REPAIR 2 


1 ipiCHs 


.LS CHURCH, VA2aW6 703-241-4077 r 
ADOR BAUSCH & LOMB 





BIRD’S NEED WATER 

(Especially in Winter) 


Get the Complete Winter Water Set 

■ (Set Includes) 

THE DECK OASIS T “ BIRD BATH 

SPECIAL BIRD BATH HEATER 

• All weather bath with lift-out washable 

• Safe, Low Wattage Bird Bath Heater. 

• Bath mounts to Deck, Fence, Post, Tree 
or any Vertical Surface. 

ORDER SET NOW! 
ONLY $79.95 POST PAID 
Call AUDUBON WORKSHOP 
TOLL FREE 1-800-322-9464 

MENTION THIS AD AND... 
GET YOUR FREE BIRD BOOK 
Dealer Inquire's Welcome 
on Bath & Heater At: 

IRON DESIGN 

26309 146th St. 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 
(612) 856-4700 


Whimsical Windchimes 

P.O. Box 522, Saugerities.NY 12477 
(914)246-7004 

These songbirds are 
and eye. 

Porcelain and Stoneware 
Windchimes 
Handcut and Stained 
Etched on Both Sides 
High Quality-Reasonably 
Priced 

Order by Dec. 10th for 
Christmas Delivery 
Songbird Windchimes 
(6 hanging pieces with 
driftwood top) 

Indude Payment $22.00 



\s / HUMMINGBIRD 

V 

PENDANT 

— & 
EARRINGS 

jT 

(actual size) 

Pendant includes 
18" chain.- 
Sterling—$45 

•r •* 

14K Gold—$230 

•i Pierced Earrings: 
Sterling—$30 

Free Catalog availab! 
Satisfaction guaraftte 

e- d 14KGoId—$65 

VISA/MC/AMEX 
1-800-284-8376 ^ 

Vent Wayne Pond 
, : i 609 E. Market st„ #103 
pt wb 1 Charlottesville, VA 22901 



HANG IT HIGH!* 

Bird Feeder Mounting Bracket 


• Allows you to 
easily hoist your 
bird feeder/bird 
house high in a 
tree! 

• Makes refilling 
easy and fun! 

• Highest quality 
handmade! 

• Satisfaction 
guaranteed! 

• A perfect 
Christmas 
gift! 


Send $25 Check/Money Order to: 

SPECIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

2341 Hurst Drive, NE 
Atlanta, GA 30305 

Dept.WB 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery! 
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HUMMINGBIRD 


RPENDANT 

Sterling.35- 

aiith 18" chain 

14K.240- 

uuith 18" chain 

ppd. 


€flfifilNG S 
Sterling with 
14K posts .. 30- 
14K . 90- 

ppd. 

Set -sterling ... 60-.-14K... 295- 

ppd. 



F^ussell 


design studio 

949 Manitou five. 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 
(719) 685-1404 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


In the Great Plains, the ranges of 
some birds that inhabit eastern or 
central North America overlap with 
closely related species that inhabit 
parts of the West Where their ranges 
overlap, they may hybridize. Examples 
of hybridization have been observed 
for Indigo and Lazuli buntings, the 
yellow-shafted and red-shafted races of 
the Northern Flicker, Greater Prairie 
Chickens and Sharp-tailed Grouse, 
and Sharp-tailed Grouse and Sage 
Grouse. 


ADOPTaHAWK! 

For the rare bird on your gift list, 

"adopt" a wild bird of prey and 
contribute to the conservation of 
these magnificent species. Your sponsor¬ 
ship package includes a color photo and 
certificate with information about the birc 
selected. Ten raptor species available 
For information contact: 

HAWK WATCH 

INTERNATIONAL 
A non-profit organization 
P.O. BOX 35706 Dept. WL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87176-5706 
(5051 265-5393 VISA/MC Welcome 


TREAT YOUR FAVORITE BIRD WATCHER 
TO A TASTY SNACK 

WILDBIRD TINS 

the Great Homed Owl 
Wood Duck, Canada Goose 

Printed on 1 or 2 qt. collector's fins filled with 
trail mix (peanuts, raisins, M & M's ™) or a 
selection of Stash ™ teas. 

1 Qt. $8.95-2 Qt. $14.95 
UPS Postpaid 

ADVENTURE FOODS 

Rte. 2, Box 278 Whittier, NC 28789 
VISA/MC-(704) 497-4113 


Precipice 

Survival through endeavor 


Pileated woodpeckers at nest 
A beautiful print bg 
George Weymouth. 

30"x20 M $55.00 

Birder Bear, a handcrafted 
birding teddy bear. 

$37.50 


HANDCRAFTED BIRD ORNAMENTS 


Exquisite Detail, 
Approximately 3" 


f Chickadee • Goldfinch 
Mallard • Bluejay • Owl • Goose 
Cardinal • Loon • Puffin 
$15.00 each post paid 
DUCKTRAP BAY TRADING CO. 

28 Bayview St., Dept. WB 
Camden, ME 04843 • 207-236-9568 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


1 00% of profits from 
all 3ales goes to fund 
biological research 
by biologi3t3. 

HELP US FUND OURSELVES! 

Send check or money order to: 
PRECIPICE, Rt. 3, box 5455 
CrawfordYille, Florida 32327 

Extinction i3 forever 


Stained Glass Chickadee 


Bird territories serve to isolate 



Beautifully handcrafted Chickadee hanging from 
an Oak leaf. Approx. T. $44.95 add $1.75 for 
shipping. Wl residents add 5.5% sales tax. 
M Check, Money Order. MC & VISA 
Send $2.00 for color brochure. 

2600 S 


ytlyfai, <x£ 'pdlHCy 


2600 Stewart Center • 




pairs to provide a place for breed¬ 
ing behavior without interference, 
distribute birds evenly over avail¬ 
able habitats and facilitate gather¬ 
ing food for the young. 



I 11/ Birding 

Ulv Tours 

May/June 1991, visiting 

England, Wales 
and Scotland 

Limited to parties of four 

33 Carmarthen Avenue, Cosham 
Portsmouth P06 2AG England 
Telephone 01144 705 370559 




















































































WB Classified 


AVIAN ART 


SONGBIRD PRINTS BY Marvin J. Fryer, 
wildlife artist. Beautiful s/n limited edi¬ 
tion print, $20; framed $40 to $50 (origi¬ 
nals $250, orders only). Send for flyer. 
WILDLIFE CARVINGS AND ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS, P.O. Box 1094, College Park, MD 
20740. 12TF 


EIGHT EXQUISITE handcrafted wildlife 
notes. $3.95 ppd. Send large SASE for 
free wildlife brochure. Gift ideas under 
$10. STAMP ACT, 1199 Longpoint Rd., 
Mt. Pleasant, SC 29464. 4TF 


STAINED-GLASS BIRDS. Brighten your 
windows with sun catchers of your favor¬ 
ite birds. Original designs handcrafted 
by the artist. Write for information. 
JAMESON STUDIO, 5688 S. Lorene Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wl 53221; (414) 281-7469. 

9/891 


SCRATCHBOARD ART limited edition 
lithographic prints by wildlife artist Peg 
Burrus. Free color brochure. BURRUS 
ARTS, P.O. Box 520532, Independence, 
MO 64052. 1TF 


AUDUBON PRINTS: originals and fine 
reproductions. Minimum cost, $75. Cata¬ 
log, $3. Call (202) 484-3334 or write 9720 
Spring Ridge Ln., Vienna, VA 22182. 

11/291 


ROGER TORY PETERSON PRINT: “Or¬ 
chard Oriole”, a limited-edition 11 "XI4" 
print, is offered by the Georgia Ornitho¬ 
logical Society, with proceeds to benefit 
the Society and the Roger Tory Peterson 
Institute. Each numbered print has been 
signed by Dr. Peterson. To order your 
print send $125 to GOS, P.O. BOX 1278, 
Dept. WB, Cartersville, GA 30120, or write 
for more information. 12/191 


FIVE OF VERMONT’S BEAUTIFUL birds 
in pen. Ink on tan notecards: Great-blue 
Heron, Loon, Canada Goose, Chickadee, 
Killdeer. $3.75 ppd. Send SASE for flyer. 
Artist CARMELLA CYR, RR #1, Box 2651, 
Fairfax, VT 05454. 12/291 


HAND-CARVED FEATHER PINS. Blue 
Jay, Cardinal, Loon, Pintail, Black Duck, 
Red-tailed Hawk, others. $13.95 ppd. 
ERWIN FLEWELLING, P.O. BOX 1, Van 
Buren, ME 04785; (207) 868-5015.12/191 


BIRD COLLECTOR PRINTS: Numbered 1 
through 25, by Richard Sloan. 22"X28", 
mint condition. Priced to sell. ANDREW 
MILLER, 20333 Nunda Rd., Butler, OH 
44822. 12/291 


EXQUISITE BIRD NOTE CARDS by noted 
wildlife artist. Send SASE for free full- 
color brochure to FOREVER WILD, P.O. 
BOX 8, Clayton, GA 30525. 1/391 


HAND PAINTED WILDLIFE MAGNETS, 
floral picks and ornaments. Charming 
designs by artist Jaclin Dunne: Chicka¬ 
dee, Blue Jay, Cardinal, Pileated Wood¬ 
pecker, Hummingbird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Tufted Tit¬ 
mouse, Mallard, Squirrel, Rabbit, more! 
$8.95 each or two for $16 (includes s/h, 
gift box). Send SASE for brochure. EV¬ 
ERGREEN CLASSICS, 3946 Park Lane, 
Traverse City, Ml 49684. 1/491 


BIRDHOUSES 


BUILD YOUR OWN! Attract the birds you 
want. Package includes assorted, detailed 
birdhouse plans. Send $7 to BIRD’S-EYE- 
VIEW, 501 Islington St., Portsmouth, NH 
03801. 12/391 


HANDCRAFTED, QUALITY BIRDHOUSES 
and feeders. Handmade of western red 
cedar. Free catalog. CEDAR THINGS, 408 
Kaye Dr., Pickerington, OH 43147.12/291 


BUILD A BIRDHOUSE! Complete plans 
and instructions for single or multiple 
dwelling. Please specify. Send $3 for 
single or $5 for multiple to DON THORN¬ 
BURG, P.O. Box 195, Mifflinville, PA 18631. 

1/291 


DECORATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL 
HOUSES and feeders of reclaimed lum¬ 
ber. Wonderful gift items. For catalog 
write to FOR BIRDS, 123 F St., Eureka, CA 
95501. 191 


SAVE THE BLUEBIRDS! White-painted 
Bluebird nestbox, side cleanout, $15.95 
ppd. BLUEBIRD EVANGELIST, P.O. Box 
436, Morgantown, KY 42261; (502) 526- 
3639. 1/291 


HANDCRAFTED, BIRD-APPROVED, rus¬ 
tically-turned birdhouses. Mesquite or 
Texas Hill Country cedar. Six sizes: from 
wrens to Saw-whet Owls. Priced from 
$39.95 to $59.95. Send SASE for informa¬ 
tion. H. NORDMEYER, P.O. Box 68-WB, 
Knippa, TX 78870-0068. 1/391 


BIRDING EQUIPMENT 


FREE LIST and literature, quality optics. 
Binoculars and spotting scopes. Com¬ 
plete line of Zeiss, Swarovski, Bausch & 


WILDBIRD CLASSIFIED 
P.O. Box 6050 
Mission Viejo, CA 92690 


_words at 40<t per word, times the number of insertions ($8 minimum per inser¬ 
tion). P.O. Box, telephone number and state/zip equal one word each. 

Ads must be received a full 3 months before the cover date, i.e., January 1 for the May 
issue, etc. 

The editor reserves the right to make stylistic changes. Type or print clearly. 
SAMPLE AD 

WE LOVE BIRDING! Learn about equipment , books , tours and birds . BIRDING BULLETIN . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

P.O. Box 999 , Rt. 3 , W. 5th Ave. , Anytown , USA 10000 ; (123) 456-7890 . 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Heading:_ 


wing for our records only.) 


Address (do not use box number) 

City/State/Zip 


Telephone No. ( ) 


□ MC □ VISA # 

Exp. Date 
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Lomb, Bushnell, Swift, Leupold and 
Fuginon. Experienced consultant. Imme¬ 
diate shipping. 50th year. WENTLING’S, 
P.O. Box 355B, Hershey, PA 17033; (717) 
533-2468. 10TF 


ausJENA BINOCULARS (GERMANY). 
Experience the ultimate in brilliance and 
clarity! Europe’s largest manufacturer of 
finest quality binoculars. Consumer and 
dealer inquiries invited. EUROPTIK, LTD., 
Box 319WB, Dunmore, PA 18509; (717) 
347-6049. 10TF 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT books on wild 
birds and natural history. MARCHER’S 
BOOKS, Dept. WB, 6204 N. Vermont, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112. 12TF 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. Wildflow- 
ers, birds, gardens, stars, nature deliv¬ 
ered to your mailbox monthly. Warm and 
homey. Send $1 for three-month trial. $10 
per year. LETTER, P.O. Box 237, Walnut- 
port, PA 18088. 8TF 


QUICK INDEX to Peterson’s A Field Guide 
To The Birds-East ; Peterson’sA Field 
Guide To The Birds-West( 1990 Edition); 
National Geographic Society Field Guide 
To The Birds Of North America ; Golden 
Guide To Field Identification Birds Of 
North America. Peel-and-stick label. Bird 
identification becomes easier with quick 
reference attached to book cover. $2.00 
each ppd. IL residents add 140 tax per 
index. BIRDER’S CONNECTION, 2521 
College Rd., Downers Grove, IL 60516. 

191 


NEWSLETTER: For birders with special 
interest in Texas birds. For full year’s 
subscription, send $8 to PENFEATHERS, 
P.O. Box 38157, Dept. WB, Houston, TX 
77238-8157. 1/391 


BINOCULARS FOR BIRDERS. $12.95 plus 
$1.95 s/h, or send SASE for free informa¬ 
tion. Contact AVIAN PRESS, P.O. Box 
56068, Madison, Wl 53705-9368. 11/1091 


UNIQUE WILDERNESS NEWSLETTER! 
Habitat, birds, animals, more. Monthly. 
$10 per year. Send to W.I.L.D. COMPANY, 
203 Adams, Box 42, Ridott, IL 61067. 

12/291 


BIRD BOOKS, NEW AND OLD. To receive 
catalogs and remain on mailing list, send 
$2. BUTEO BOOKS, P.O. BOX 481, Ver¬ 
million, SD 57069. 12/391 


FEED & FEEDERS 


SQUIRREL-PROOF BIRD FEEDERS. Fin- 
est-quality feeders ever designed. Engi¬ 
neered to last a lifetime. You will never 
have to worry about squirrels destroying 
your feeder again. The last feeder your 
birds will ever need. Write for catalog. 
WILDLIFE PRODUCTS, P.O. Box 363WB, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 54494. 10TF 


FREE CATALOG: Top-quality wild bird 
products, birdhouses, bird feeders, bird 
seed, T-shirts, etc. Everything guaran¬ 
teed, gift-wrapping available! SERYS 
CREATIONS, 2433 S. 74th St., Dept. WB, 
West Allis, Wl 53219. 1TF 


SEEDS. Free sample and price list of 
evergreen seeds. WAUKESHA SEED 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 1820, Waukesha, Wl 
53187. 11/591 


FANCY FEEDERS: sunflower, suet, 
thistle. $8 each ppd. Free catalog. FANCY 
FEEDER FACTORY, 3886 Nassau, Mus¬ 
kegon, Ml 49441. 12/391 


QUALITY WILD BIRD SUPPLIES by mail. 
Feeders, houses, bird seed, gifts and 
more. Many unique items. For free cata¬ 
log call or write IRIS, P.O. BOX 326, Pe- 
toskey, Ml 49770; (800) 832-2441. 12/291 


72 BIRDHOUSES, FEEDERS and other 
things to make for fun or profit. Patterns 
catalog, $2. RSG, P.O. Box 234, Washing¬ 
ton Mills, NY 13479. 1/691 


GUIDED TOURS 


NEW MEXICO. Guided birding tours, three 
home-cooked meals daily. BEAR MOUN¬ 
TAIN GUEST RANCH, Silver City, NM 
88061; (505) 538-2538. TF 


RAPTOURS. Birding tours emphasizing 
birds of prey and raptor workshops led 
by Bill Clark. For 1990 schedule and in¬ 
formation on Israel, Spain and Ecuador 
tours, write to P.O. Box 8008, Silver 
Spring, MD 20907; (301) 565-9196. 1TF 


COSTA RICA. Guided birding along rain 
forest trails. Delicious meals, elegant 
accommodations in beautiful hacienda, 
ground transportation, horseback riding 
and tours all included from $390/person/ 
week. RANCHO NATURALISTA, Apdo. 
364-1002, San Jose, Costa Rica; (506) 39- 
7138. 11TF 



COSTA RICA’S NATIONAL PARKS and 
wildlife refuges. Guided birding and na¬ 
ture tours. For information contact MI¬ 
CHAEL SNOW, Apartado 73, 7200 Siquir- 
res, Costa Rica. 1TF 


WHOOPING CRANE TOURS to the Aran¬ 
sas National Wildlife Refuge aboard the 
Wharf Cat, 75-ft. heated and A/C catama¬ 
ran, with the largest and highest obser¬ 
vation deck for close-sighting and best 
photography. Equipped with inside and 
outside seating, food bar, restrooms and 
spotting scopes. Group and senior citi¬ 
zen discounts. Professionally guided. 
Departs from Rockport, Texas harbor 
daily. Contact WHARF CAT, 1903 Glass 
Ave., Rockport, TX 78382; (800) 782-BIRD 
or (512) 729-GULL or (512) 749-5760. 

1/391 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWL COLLECTORS. “I Love Owls” 
bumper sticker, $1. 1991 Nightwatch 
calendar, $13. Merchandise catalog, $1 
(refundable). OWL’S NEST, Box 5491 WB, 
Fresno, CA 93755. 10TF 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
ornithology-related small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded 
message; call (707) 449-8600. (LM9). 

1/290 


HAND PAINTED, EXOTIC BIRD designs 
in brilliant colors on T-shirts and sweat¬ 
shirts. Free brochure. WELSH TRADING 
COMPANY, P.O. Box 221433, Charlotte, 
NC 28222. 1/391 


MICHIGAN HIAWATHA PHOTOGRAPHY 
workshops at Deerfield. Write to CHUCK 
McMARTIN, 701 Elm St., Essexville, Ml 
48732. 10/391 


WILD BIRD NOTECARDS by wildlife art¬ 
ist Jeanette Packard. Only $4 for set of 
eight. Send large SASE for free brochure 
depicting birds and other wildlife. JEAN¬ 
ETTE PACKARD, 366 Wakeman Rd., Fair- 
port, NY 14450. 10/191 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION KIT. Become a 
charter member of the North American 
White Ibis Lifer Bird Club. Order your lifer 
patch and newsletter kit today. Send to 
NORTH AMERICAN WHITE IBIS BIRD 
CLUB, 3212 Alethea Dr., Algonquin, IL 
60102. 11/191 


DECOY ETCHINGS, GAME-BIRD cigarette 
cards, English-thatch birdhouse. Many 
more quality bird gifts and collectibles. 
ARCHAEOPTERYX, 791 Bridgetown Pike, 
Langhorne, PA 19053; (215) 364-4407. 

12/591 


NEW, UNIQUE, ORIGINAL. Slide-on book- 
ends—your books will stay put! Cardi¬ 
nals, Wood Ducks, Owls. For details, send 
SASE to R.C. MICHAELS, 8664 Foothill 
Rd., Middleton, ID 83644. 191 
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CEDAR WORKS. Quality red cedar na¬ 
ture products. Dining-out squirrel cedar, 
$8.95; butterfly house, $42.50; bat house, 
$34.95; bluebird house, $17.95; kestral/ 
owl house, $34.95. Forever Full bird 
feeder, $49.95. MC/VISA plus same day 
UPS shipping. 10% discount with men¬ 
tion of this ad. Call (712) 886-5425 for free 
catalog. CEDAR WORKS, P.O. Box 266, 
Moorhead, IA 51558. 191 


TRAVEL & LODGING 


RAMSEY CANYON INN Bed & Breakfast, 
adjacent to the Mile Hi/Ramsey Canyon 
Preserve. 14 species of hummingbirds 
and over 200 other species of birds visit 
during the year. One-bedroom cottage 
also available. For information contact 
Box 85, Ramsey Canyon Rd., Hereford, 
AZ 85615; (602) 378-3010. 10TF 


JAMAICA, JAMAICA, JAMAICA! Secluded 
mountaintop villa surrounded by thou¬ 
sands of acres of wooded terrain. Miles 
of rural lanes. Six acres of bird-attracting 
food trees and horticultural gardens. 
Swim and fish pools. Superb views. 
Minutes from beach and coral reefs. 
Marshland and river trips arranged. 
Weekly rates: $22/day/person at occu¬ 
pancy of six or more. Chefs and house¬ 
hold staff included. Call (809) 955-2852,9 
to 4 EST, weekdays. 11/191 


BIRD COSTA RICA’S HIGH Talamanca 
(7,500 ft.) with all the comforts of a private 
home. Personalized vacations include 
lodging, delicious meals, expert guiding 
on well-maintained and beautiful trails. 
Weekly rates: $650/couple. STEVE FRIED¬ 
MAN, APDO 10303,1000 San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Phone (506) 25-07-71; FAX (506) 23- 
38-73. 12TF 


LOST MAPLES PARK! Texas hotspot! 
Golden-cheeked Warbler, Black-capped 
Vireo, Green Kingfisher. Checklist. Seed 
and hummer feeders. Beautiful log cab¬ 
ins overlooking river, one mile from park. 
Clear starry nights; quiet song-filled 
mornings. FOXFIRE, P.O. Box 142, Van- 
derpool, TX 78885; (512) 966-2200. 

12/391 


BOSQUE DEL APACHE WILDLIFE Ref¬ 
uge on the Rio Grande River Flyway. 


Whooping Cranes, Sandhill Cranes, Snow 
Geese, large concentrations of water 
birds from October through March. Year- 
round habitats of 295 high plains, moun¬ 
tain and riparian bird species are found at 
this high-desert oasis. Join us for an 
early start at the historic EATON HOUSE 
BED & BREAKFAST. For reservations 
and information call (505) 835-1067, or 
write P.O. Box 536, Socorro, NM 87801. 
Ask about our early birder special.1/691 


DEER RUN BED & BREAKFAST on the 
ocean, in the heart of the National Key 
Deer Refuge and a state aquatic pre¬ 
serve. A year-round birding paradise. 
Contact P.O. Box 431, Big Pine Key, FL 
33043; (305) 872-2015. 1/1291 


CASA BLANCA BIRD & BREAKFAST. 
Eight miles from the Bosque del Apache 
National Wildlife Refuge. Over 300 spe¬ 
cies sighted. Spectacular migratory flocks 
October through March: Whooping 
Cranes, Sandhills, Snow Geese. Unique 
desert/wetlands habitat. Moderately 
priced, serene, historic Victorian farm¬ 
house. For reservations write P.O. Box 
84, Socorro, NM 87801; (505) 835-3027 
(after 5 PM Mountain Time). 191 


VIDEOS 


WILDLIFE VIDEOS. Available only in VHS: 
bird banding, chimney swifts, wildlife 
rehabilitation, $15.95 to $25. For brochure 
send SASE to PAGE PRODUCTIONS, 8504 
Romney Rd., Austin, TX 78748. 12/491 


ISLANDS OF THE SEABIRDS. Gannets, 
Black-backed Gulls, Puffins, Guillemots, 
Terns and others, photographed on the 
rugged islands of eastern Canada. A 
sensitive film. Also, Life History of the 
White Ibis. Includes action close-ups of 
Glossy Ibis, Wood Stork, many Herons, 
White and Brown Pelicans, Gallinules, 
Spoonbills and much more. Real insight 
into the life and hardships of these beau¬ 
tiful and spectacular birds. VHS only. 
$29.75 each or $59 for both ppd., plus 
$2.50 s/h. Send check or MO to BOB 
WELLS NATURWORLD PRODUCTIONS, 
2300 Plantside Dr., Louisville, KY 40299. 

1/691 



BIRDER S QUIZ 
Answers 


1. (D) A heavy-bodied appearance is 
the best identification characteristic 
that distinguishes the vireos from 
some very similar warbler species. 

2. (B) Hutton’s Vireo. Superficially 
these two species are very similar, 
but the hyperactive kinglet has a 
short, thin bill. 

3. (B). Hutton’s Vireo is the only true 
resident vireo of North America. 

4. (A). By building a second nest 
floor over the cowbird eggs, several 
vireo species destroy the unwanted 
eggs. The other choices listed are 
used by other birds, but not typically 
by the vireos. 

5. (B) Solitary Vireo. The Eastern 
race is bright green above with a 
grayish head. The Western subspe¬ 
cies is duller green overall, and the 
Rocky Mountain/Great Basin 
(plumbeus) race is darker gray-col¬ 
ored overall. 

6. (A) Solitary Vireo and White-eyed 
Vireo. The Black-capped and Yel¬ 
low-throated vireos also have distinct 
spectacles. 

7. (C) Red-eyed Vireo. Forest frag¬ 
mentation and cowbird nest parasit¬ 
ism are probably the two biggest 
factors that have led to the decline of 
this vireo. 

8. (C). The Red-eyed Vireo gets this 
name from its song, which it repeats 
over and over again. 

9. (A) Yellow coloration is absent 
from the breast and throat of War¬ 
bling Vireos, whereas it is usually 
present in Philadelphia Vireos. Range 
can also be a helpful clue (but not 
diagnostic) in the western states. 

10. (B) Highly insectivorous diet. 
Some species also take a small per¬ 
centage of fruit and berries. No vireos 
are cavity nesters (vireos build a cup 
nest suspended in the fork of a 
branch), nor do they show any dis¬ 
tinct plumage changes from one sea¬ 
son to the next. 
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Flying Free 


Photograph by Kevin Hass 


Help! I’m stuck! 

This is the last time I do this 
ridiculous Ostrich imitation 
just to make the 
Willets laugh! 









Bring the Islands home with 


Still planning that dream vacation 
to Hawaii? Already visited the Islands 
and long to return? Or is this tropical 
paradise your home? 

If you answered “yes” to any of 
these questions, then you’ll want 
to receive each and every issue 
of HAWAII Magazine. 

• Get to the heart of Hawaii—its native 
languages, dances, folklore, arts and crafts. 

• Know the facts on best vacation buys and 
what to look for in package tours. 

• Keep up-to-date with the special events 
calendar. 

• Review a different restaurant in each issue 
and tease your tastebuds with Hawaiian 
cuisine. 

• Save time and money—plan ahead with our 
helpful hints. 

• Enjoy beautiful pictures and breathtaking 
landscapes. 

And much, much more! 


Save 32% off newsstand rates: 


$11.99—6 bimonthly issues 
or Save even more: 
$23.97—12 bimonthly ^, 

_ YOUR GUARANTEE I 


If, for any reason, you are not satisf 
Hawaii Magazine, your money will be 
on all unmailed issues. 


Remember that subscriptions 
make great gifts—your friends will be reminded 
of your thoughtfulness all year long. Don’t take a chance on 
missing the next valuable issue—subscribe TODAY! 


—HERE’S HOW TO ORDER— 

$11.99—6 bimonthly issues 

(Save $5.71 off newsstand price) 
$23.97—12 bimonthly issues 
(Save $11.43 off newsstand price) 

Send payment for 6 or 12 issues to: 

Hawaii Magazine 
Subscription Department alai 
P.O. Box 485 

Mt. Morris, IL 61054-0485 

(Canada add $4 postage per 6 issue order; Foreign add $8. 
International money order, please.) 

Allow 10-12 weeks for delivery to begin. 


No Exchange 





















